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We found a way to cut | 
profit-killing hog costs:F 


says 


STUART 


and member Moorman Cost-Cuiting Council 
of the National Swine Growers’ Association 





“TF we men who have had a pretty fair 
success in hog raising have learned one 
thing about hog profit, it’s this: - 

“The easiest, surest way to add to hog 
profit is to cut down production cosis. Use 
less feed over a shorter feeding period, reduce 
deaths and disease, avoid runts, get bigger 
litters.” 


Al Stuart, member of the Moorman Cost- 
Cutting Council of the National Swine Grow- 
ers’ Association, thus addresses his fellow hog 
raisers throughout America. 

“Up to now,” continues Al, “hog raisers 
have lacked a definite plan of cost-cutting. 

“But today there is such a plan—the new 
Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers—worked 
out for you by the Moorman Cost-Cutting 
Council! 


‘‘We men got together on this Council just 
to solve one problem put to us by the Moor- 
man Company: How can farmers subsiantially 
increase thetr profits on hogs? 


“Cut production costs!’ was our answer. 
Then we sought and found a way for you to 
cut down these profit-killing costs. 


a a aa a a a a a a 


Hear Cost-Cutting 
Council Members 


on the radio! 





C. A. MOORMAN 
at the microphone 


Every Friday evening, an interesting, helpful Moorman 
radio feature is conducted with the co-operation of 
Cost-Cutting Council Members. 

Timely questions on cutting h 
in these ely piers on each of which one or more mem- 
bers of the t-Cutting Council are present. 


Tune in! Every Friday evening, 6:45 to 7:00 P. M., 
Central Time, on any of these stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company: WOW (Omaha), WDAF (Kan- 
sas City), or KSTP (St. Paul). You'll also enjoy the 
Moorman ‘‘Singing Party,’’ every Monday evening 
at 7:30 to 8:00, Central Time, on Station WLS 
(Chicago). 


costs are answered 


“We put together, in one simple system, 
the seven essentials of cost-cutting proved 


successful by the best hog raisers everywhere... 


Step by step, we formed for you an easy-to- 
use, inexpensive plan for producing hogs at 
greater profit!” 


The new Cosi-Cutting Plan comes to you 
without obligation in the free book shown below. 


These hog experts worked out the Plan 


Following are the members of the Moorman 
Cost-Cutting Council of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association: 


ARCHIE F. SINEX, President, National Swine 
Growers’ Association. C. A. MOORMAN, of the 
Moorman Manufacturing Company. ROBERT 
J. EVANS, “Dean of American Swine Growers.” 
AL STUART, big Iowa producer. 


Approved by the National Swine Growers’ 
Association, and with the help of other scien- 
tific men, this group of hog experts worked 
out the Cost-Cutting Plan for you! 


Mail coupon for your free book—today! 





The Cost-Cutting Council is organized in ac- 
cordance with a Plan for the Unification of the 
Swine Industry adopted by the National Swine 
Growers’ Association on Nov. 30, 1925, Dec. 
3, 1926, and Nov. 29, 1127. ARCHIE F. 
SINEX, President National Swine Growers’ 
Association. 





Thousands of farmers know 
of Al Stuart’s outstanding 
success with hogs. And per- 
haps a few of these farmers 
envy Aljust a bit! Hisfarm 
ts at Newhall, Towa— his 
reputation is nation-wide. 
Now, one of the four leading 
hog men composing the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting 
Council of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association 





Mineral feeding as one factor in cutting costs is strongly 
advised by leading hog authorities. 

It is notthe are of the Cost-Cutting Council or 
the National Swine Growers’ Association to recom- 
mend any particular mineral mixture; and they donot. 

But for real results in cost-cutting, let us suggest 
Moorman’s Hog Minerals—the most widely used of all 
mineral feeds! Moorman’s is complete—it has all the 
minerals your hogs need. It’s scientific—mixed in cor- 
rect proportions. It’s pure—each mineral is of finest 
quality. And it’s farm-tested—backed by seven years’ 
experiment with hogs at the Moorman Experiment 
Station. Economical—only 2% of the hog’s ration. 
Talk it over with your local Moorman Man! 


THE MOORMAN Mee. Co., QuINcy, ILL. 
v ° v 
This FREE BOOK 


bringstheCost-Cutting 
Plan to you 








The Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

Dept. L-6 , Quincy, Ill. 

Send me at once a free copy of your new book : 

Sa. New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog 
sers. 
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MADE BY THE LARGEST MINERAL FEED MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
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When the Middle-West Was Young 


' | Black Hawk War—The Story of a Vain and Heroic Struggle Against Odds 
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was neither a massacre nor a war. 


ke western middle-west—that is, the land 


west of the Mississippi river, east of the 
Rocky mountains and north of where 


| folks are lazy—never had an official Indian 


war. 

Lest that statement be a little surprising, it 
may be well to explain what is meant by an In- 
‘dian war. If the red men butcher the white 
men, it’s a massacre. If the white men butcher 
‘the red men, it’s a war. The Custer, New Ulm 
and Spirit Lake affairs were massacres—just 
plain butchery. Civilized people don’t do that. 


Or, if they. do, they call it by some other name. 


The Indian-chasing in Nebraska and Kansas 
It was a 
track meet. There was slaughtering enough to 
make a war in the Dakotas but the killing was 
hushed up. It never became official. 

But the fathers of present-day middle-west- 


; erners were mixed up in an Indian war all the 
“same, an honest-to-gocdness Indian fight with 

all the approved atrocities. 
“war was fought up through Illinois and Wis- 

consin in 1832 and the instigator of it died in 

Iowa, southeast of the present Ottumwa, ninety 
years ago this last October 3. 


The Black Hawk 


War Result of a Misunderstanding 
It was a regular Indian war. A foolish mis- 


understanding started it, the white men did 


the fighting and ended it. After the first 
scrimmage, the whites described the Indians as 
blood-hungry hyenas and hunted them with a 


_thoroness that would have done credit to any 
_ pack. If the starving savages offered to sur- 


render, they were shot down by civilized white 


' men, only part of whom could plead that they 


were inexcusably drunk while on duty. When 


_ most of the Indians were dead, a grateful elec- 
© torate made the butchers into governors and 
- county attorneys. 


The affair goes back at least to 1804, when 


Black Hawk was war chief of the largest In- 
_ dian village on the continent, the collection of 


ten or twelve thousand Sauks on the present 


site of Rock Island, Ill. The peace chiefs went 


to St. Louis to pay, after the Indian custom, 
for a white trader killed by one of the tribe. 
While there they signed a treaty relinquishing 
the Sauk rights to land in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Missouri. Black Hawk had no more to do 
with these things than did General Pershing 
with the Versailles treaty. He apparently re- 
sented the making of a treaty without ratifica- 
tion by the tribe, just as our senate seemed to, 


but the affair was not 


_ ¢ause of a saving clause 



















~ until the land was sur- 





tiers. To the Sauk it 
was a guarantee of free- 
dom. They knew very 


taken very seriously be- 


which stated that the In- 
dians could live on the 
land undisturbed as 
long as it remained in 
the possession of the 
United States. 

Here the misunder- 
standing began. To the 
Americ¢an officials that 
clause meant that the 
Indian might remain 


veyed and sold to set- 


little about the white 
Men’s governments, but 
ey knew that different 
traders gave them pres-... 


By Chariton Laird 





HERO OR VILLAIN? . 


Was Black Hawk the hero of the war 
that goes by his name or its villain? Old- 
timers who came into the corn belt before 
the Civil war had no doubt about the right 
answer. More lately, however, we have 
been wondering. If a man of our race had 
done what this Indian chief did, wouldn’t 
we be likely to rank him with Morgan and 
Clark and Marion? Why not honor a 
hero and a patriot, whether he be in’ the 
ranks of our one-time enemies or not? 

. Read Laird’s article. It is a dramatic 
account of the war and of Black Hawk. To 
him, Black Hawk is a tragic hero. This 
theory is the product of months of pains- 
taking research. Perhaps, in spite of what 
great-grandfather used to say, Laird may 
be right. What do you think? 











ents, sold them guns and whisky and told them 
that somebody was their father. There was a 
French father and a Spanish father, and the 
Sauk reasoned that as long as white parents 
sent guns and whisky, the more fathers the 
better. For a long time they had heard only of 
the English father and the American father. 
The English, or Saganosh, had never disturbed 
them ; the traders sold good guns and no Saga- 
nosh plowed the land or drove away the deer. 
Of the Americans, according to Black Hawk’s 
autobiography, they ‘‘had never heard any- 
thing but bad from the people who lived near 
them.’’ When the Sauk found the Americans 
violating the Indian interpretation of the 
treaty, they believed the worst that they had 
heard of those renegades who invariably pre- 
cede civilization. 


Indians Failed to Understand Land Sale 


For to the Indian mind, the treaty guaran- 
teed security. Indians never owned land indi- 
vidually. ‘‘How can you sell what can not be 


carried away?’’? Black Hawk asked. The Sauk 
believed that the Great Spirit gave them the 
land, but they eared little if the English father 
said he was the Great Spirit’s agent. Now the 
American father claimed their home. That was 
no worse, for this new father was saying that 
while he had the land, they might stay. That 
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The troops swept down from east and the butchery was on. 





this father could eat his cake and keep it too, 
that is, sell it to his white children and at the 
same time keep it himself, all that was quite 
beyond the Indian imagination. 

In September, 1808, Lieut. Alpha Kingsley 
commenced building-Fort Madison on the site 
of the present city by that name. The Indians 
became alarmed. They pointed out that the 
fort was on the west bank of the river, which 
their white father did not pretend to have 
bought, that the soldiers building it carried 
guns as tho they were in enemy country, that 
the stockade was not a trading post but a war 
fort. The lieutenant insisted that the post 
would only help the Indian trade and that the 
treaty provided it. The army officer was talk- 
ing West Point English and the Indians talked 
Saukie; one might doubt whether either knew 
much about the other’s objections. As Black 
Hawk later dictated: ‘‘What do we know of 
the manners, the laws and the customs of the 


white people? They might buy our bodies for 


dissection, and we would touch the goose quill 
to confirm it and not know what we were 
doing.’’ 


Open Warfare Is Started 


The following spring the fort repelled a 
fierce attack. A friendly Iowa brave had 
warned the storekeeper, whom he had known in 
Detroit, and the attackers were overawed with 
a cannon. The defenses were improved and 
more attacks failed, but in 1813 during the war 
with Great Britain, several hundred Sauk and 
Winnebago starved the garrison until the 
whites dug a trench to the river, shoved free 
and paddled for life, leaving the fort flaming 
like a torch in the night. The year following, 
Col. Zachary Taylor led a party up the river in 
an effort to recapture the fort at what is now 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., and was driven back by 
Black Hawk. Meanwhile the chief had fought 
at the capture of Fort Miegs and had gained a 
name in history for preventing the massacre of 
white prisoners. 

After the treaty of Ghent, agreements with 
the Sauk confirmed the treaty of 1804, but 
BlackHawk and his ‘‘ British band’’ refused to 
sign. Later he ‘‘touched the goose quill’’ but 
he declared later that he did not know he was 
signing away his home, and when he found 
strange white men living in his wickiup, he 
drove them out. When the Sauk returned from 
another hunt, there were other whites, and this 
time there were more. Thus the late 1820’s 

. were hard years. The 
— Sauks were driven from 
their homes and from 
their fields. Their vil- 
lage they loved ; without 
axes or breaking plows, 
their 800 cleared acres 
were precious. They 
were told to cross the 

Mississippi to the land 

they had not sold, and 

a younger man, Keo- 

kuk, led a party to the 

new country. B 

Hawk and his maleon- 

tents refused to go. 

“‘Tt was here I was 
born, and here lie the 
bones of many friends 
and relations,’’ he later 
dictated. ‘‘For this 
spot I felt a reverence 





(Continued on page 23) ae - 
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RADIO PROGRAMS . 


HAT do folks want to hear over the radio? 

The answer is as hard to locate as the 
answer to the sister question. as to what folks 
want in magazines and newspapers. Yet, while 
editors plug along a dark road lighted only by 
occasional blasts of lightning dispatched by in- 
dignant readers, directors of radio stations are 
aided (or embarrassed) by frequent surveys 
made by state and federal authorities among 
radio listeners. 

A new survey made among farmers of Penn- 
sylvania in the early fall, has just\come to hand. 
The summary of the survey seems to prove pret- 
ty fairly two main points: First, farmers are 
people ;.second, farmers are farmers. 

Before you say how silly such statements 
are, let us remind you that we are occasionally 
informed that a farm audience is constitution- 
‘ally incapable of appreciating anything of a 
general cultural nature. We have been told 
that farm people eare nothing for high-class 
music, for informing speeches or for such light- 
er subjects as sport. This survey shows that 
the farm people share, in eommon with most 
everybody else, a liking for old-time songs, for 
ehurch services, for addresses of various kinds, 
for reports of football and baseball games, and 
similar affairs. 

The survey proves something-more. It proves 
that farmers and their families have a particu- 
lar liking for the subjects that are of interest 
to them as people living on the land. For it 
must be remembered that while we have had 
some folks who insisted that farmers could not 

- .be interested in the sort of music that the people 
in the cities like, and the sort of talks that the / 

‘people in the cities like; there have been others 

‘who have insisted just as strongly that there 

‘was no need for any special program for farm 

people, that they would listen with eagerness 

.te exaetly the same sort of thing that the people 

‘in the towns listen to. This view doubtless ex- 

plains why so much jazz-music and why so 
many explanations of bridge games go out over 
stations to which the farm people would like te 
listen. The Pennsylvania survey, however, 
shows that farm people want reports on the 
- weather, reports on the markets, news items of 
special interest to farm folks, and talks of an 
informing nature that apply especially to their 
own business and their own life. 
Here is another thing: The radio. directors 


Pe 


~ 





who insist that there has to be a band playing 
every minute of the program, or the audience 
is lost, do not get much support from the farm- 
ers who answered the questionnaire. Seven 
' types of programs got a big vote. Of these, 
four were unaccompanied by music, two were 
music altogether, and one was a combination. 
The detailed comments are interesting. One 
farmer wrote: ‘‘A little more talking and less 
music would be a great improvement.’’ An- 
other: ‘‘Less jazz and more good talks on 
timely subjeets.’’- A third: ‘‘We suggest less 
soprano singing and more eurrent news items 
at a time when the farmer ean hear them, be- 
tween six and nine p. m.’’ 

We have a hunch that in these last phrases 
the Pennsylvania farmers are probably speak- 
ing for more than their own elass. There are 
plenty .of us both in the country and in the 
towns who would trade several miles of the 


-tom-tom sort of music for a few good ballads 


and a couple of short and interesting talks. 





RETIRING ON THE FARM? 


HENEVER we get into the perennial sub- 
ject of retiring on the farm and moving 
to town, there comes to light this familiar state- 
ment: ‘‘The last thing I would think of would 
be to live on a farm of my own and have some 
one élse manage it.’’ That’s one reason, of 
course, why older farmers move to town when 
they quit farming. They ean not bear to stay 
on the place and see sonie one else do things 
not quite as they would like to-have them done. 
This is possibly the normal attitude where 
the farm has been turned over to a renter who 
is not closely connected to the owner by blood 
or friendship ; but the same attitude persists in 
many cases'even when the man to whom the 
farm goes is a son or other near relative of the 
owner. Often, of course, there is irritation on 
both sides. The new manager of the farm com- 
plains that the old man is poking around all 
the time and trying to tell him how to run 
things. The retired farmer insists that the 
young man won’t take advice and is undoing 
all of his good work of past years. 
Jn many eases this attitude on the part of 


both is the product of the overgrown individ-* 


ualism that characterizes too man} farmers. A 
generation or two ago, the head of the farm 
family ran the affairs of his family and his 
farm like a little dictator. He told the boys 
what to do and where to go, and he character- 
ized any suggestions from them as back-talk. 
He didn’t want any of it. Naturally, his boys 
grew up with a dual ambition: first, to be old 
enough and independent enough so that they 
would be out from under their father’s con- 
trol and, second, to be able to order somebody 
else around as he had ordered them. 

Farmers raised in an atmosphere like this 
naturally wouldn’t do very well when it came 
to joint management or retiring on the farm 
while some one else controlled the farm opera- 
tions. Yet there has been in recent years a 
change which is making cooperation not so dif- 
ficult a proposition. _We have more farmers 
now who take their boys into partnership, who 
welcome suggestions, and who reorganize the 
farm as the boys get older, so that there is 
a fair share of the profits for each. 

When a farmer of this type gets ready to re- 
tire, he can do it with hardly a_ perceptible 
break. All during his working life he has been 
turning over more and more authority to his 
son; and when the older man finally lets go it 
simply means going a little farther on the route 
he has already been followimg. On the other 
hand, if the boy has been in the habit of con- 
sulting his father on business affairs, he is not 
going to break off at once just because, there 
has been a slight change in the financial ar- 
rangements. Neither is he going to feel at all 
offended when the older man continues to take 


dn interest in the affairs of the farm. 


* tually going to be forced to move to town, away 


’ more than twenty Master Farmers who had 


ers of 1926 and 1927, and with prominent men 
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The truth probably i is that a Sree decid 
fairly early in his career whether he is even 







from the farm, or is going to be able to reting 
on the farm. If he is able to cooperate With” 
the folks he works with, and if he is able to 
look on the farm as a business organization in. 
stead of a dictatorship, the fimal change to re 
tirement can‘ pe made with comparatively litt & 
difficulty. A dictator, ef course, can not shan 
his powers. He must either rule or abdicate. 
Perhaps one trouble with our retiring farmer @ 
is that we have had too many dictators and too. 

few cooperators. 4 













































































LOOKING AHEAD 

HE flu epidemic which is going over the 

country reminds us again that keeping well 
is one of the most important jobs of any indi. 
vidual or any family. What, after all, can be 
done to head off some of these illnesses that cogt 
doctor bills and lose working time for us, even & 
if they do nothing worse? Here are two Sug. ' 
gestions: First, make use of your family doctor 
to help you keep well rather than as a last 
resource in time of sickness; second, remind 
yourself occasionally of the precautions yoy 
know ought to be observed in maintaining your 
health at par. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is trying to be of some aid 
on the second point. Beginning in our issue of | 
January 4, we are running a yeries of articles @, 
dealing with the task of maintaining good §... 
health in the infant, the school child, and s9 
on up. These articles are supervised and ap- 
proved by- members of the American Medical 
Association, competent specialists in the dif. 
ferent fields discussed, 





ILLINOIS MASTER FARMERS 

URING the week of the International Live- 
stock Show, at Chicago, the Prairie Farm- 

er, of Illinois, the originator of the Master 
Farmer movement, honored with that title four- 
teen more Illinois farmers for their achieve- 
ments in agriculture and good citizenship. 
Gathered around the tables at the banquet were 


been honored in 1925, 1926 and 1927, together 
with a representative group of business men 
of Chicago, leaders in agriculture in the state 
of Illinois and Standard Farm Paper publish- 
ers and editors. 

The new Master Farmers made a fine im- 
pression: They showed themselves to be high 
type citizens of a great state, with very definite 
achievements in agriculture and good citizen- 
ship to their credit. They well deserved the 
recognition they received. 

Dr. G. I. Christie, president of the Ontario 
Agricultural College ; Former Governor Frank 
0. Lowden, of Illinois, and Dr. W. L. Burlison, | 
of the Illinois College of Agriculture, were 
prominent guests at the speakers’ table. C. V. 
Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, acted 
as toastmaster. The Master Farmer medals were 
presented by Burridge D. Butler, publisher of 
the Prairie Farmer, who put real heart into 
the presentation. 

In honoring farm folks for their achieve 
ments, the Prairie Farmer is not only bestowing 
recognition on these men as individuals, but 
also on the way of life they represent. The * 
Master Farmer movement has helped to dignify — 
agriculture. The Prairie Farmer is to be con- — 
gratulated, beth on its organization of the 
movement and also on the splendid way in 
‘which the program is being carried forward. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will honor the farmers of — 
Towa, who have been chosen for recognition for. 
the year 1928, at a banquet to be given in Des ~ 
Moines, on January 18. Like the Prairie Farm- 
er, we are proud of our Master Farmers. We © 
look forward to joining with the Master Farm- 








of the state, in doing honor to those who have ~ 
been awarded the title for 1928. . - - 
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IT ISN’T THAT EASY 


GOMEBODY has to say it over pver so often. 
This time it was John Lee Coulter, presi- 
t of the North Dakota Agricultural College. 
hile agricultural cooperation is of tremen- 
ous s importance to the farmers,’’ he said, ‘‘or- 
ation alone won’t solve the farmers’ prob- 
xz No one thing, of course, will take care 
* the farm situation. Everybody ought to 
mow that, yet it seems to be necessary to say 
‘over fairly frequently. 
The particular joke is that it seems to be out- 
@ gders who are most sure that everything that 
js not quite right with the farm can be fixed up 
‘in one operation. President Coolidge blandly 
paintains his faith in cooperation as a healer 



























the ‘gfall ills. Various experts insist that increased 
“a ieficieney in the line of production will do the 
Indi. 





ork. We have even been told, perhaps not al- 
together seriously, that an inerease in the tar- 
iff on corn or on pork products will make ev- 
@ything as it should be. 

On the farm side there has been much less 
'gssurance that any plan was a curé-all. Even 
ithe most enthusiastic adherent of the McNary- 
‘Haugen bill took pains to point out that it 











se gould not work effectively without strong farm 
Out® oreanizations, sound cooperatives and plenty 
.. of educational work. The most enthusiastic 
4 ‘eooperator is quite certain that cooperation, 
cles a tither in selling or buying, is only one step and 
ood that it needs to be backed up by effective legis- 
: lation, by strong farm organizatjon and by an 
ap- | educational program reaching all the farmers 
ical in the country. ; 
lif. There is no one solution for the diverse prob- 
‘Jems that come up in the field of agriculture. 
‘There are instead several major problems, but 
even these do not cover the whole ground. 
va There is the matter of the exportable surplus ; 


‘there is the spread between producer and con- 
M- ' § sumer; there is the difficulty of seasonal sur- 
ter “Pluses and of general overproduction. 
a: Fare bound up with the effect of the tariff on 
ve: four economic life, with the trade balance be- 
'P: B tween this country and Europe, with the ex- 
Te Ff istence of allied debts and the export of Amer- 


ad jean capital abroad. Right now, however, the 
TF tendency in high circles is to intimate that co- 
a operation, particularly cooperation in the mar- 
hi keting field, backed by a little federal money 
~ ff and with administration approval, is enough 
no to take care of all of these complex difficulties. 
‘h ‘Organization and cooperation are being over- 
te ' played. 


Perhaps it would be well to quote President 
Coulter again. He said: ‘There seems to be 
‘a general impression that labor and capital are 
more prosperous than agriculture | and that 
k & they hold this better position because they are 
‘ @ organized and agriculture is unorganized.’’ 
After calling attention to the difficulties of 
the well organized miners’ unions and of the 
well organized petroleum industry, he’ said: 
“I believe that almost as many illustrations 
could be given of the lack of organization 
among labor and capital as in agriculture, and 
_ I believe that we have ascribed to organization 
“many merits whieh de not exist. On the other 
nd, many of the good results have come not 
ru organization but thru wise legislation.’ 
In other words, there is no easy answer. It 
a matter of trying different plans, of at- 
mpting different combinations. All we can 
is to keep trying and to hope that the right 
combination will not be too long in showing up. 
















THESE FARMERS EAT BUTTER 


» [T HAS often been suggested that the farmer 
- ought to be his own best market for really 
» high class food products. Evidently, the farm- 
"ers in Jones county, iowa, are of this sort. A 





‘miowed that the stores in that county, in 


These 


survey by the Department of Agricul. 
es ee tee 752: 


pounds of oleomargarine. At the same time, the 
creameries in the county reported selling to 
their farmer patrons a weekly average of over 
6,000 pounds of butter. 


Evidently, the farmers of Jones county are: 


not to be fooled. They know where the vita- 
mins come from. The townspeople, not so well 
acquainted with the merits of the products of 
Jones county farms, evidently were a little 
more inclined to accept the substitutes. 

Of course, this was only one week. We have 
a feeling that probably the week was not typi- 
cal. Perhaps sonie outsiders came in and bought 
up a lot of oleomargarine that week. Ordi- 


.narily, we feel sure that Jones county towns- 


people, with all sorts of first-class creamery 
butter to draw on, have too much consideration 
for their stomachs and their pocketbooks to 
turn down a food product that has the double 
value of supplying food elements needed on ev- 
ery table and of bringirig to Jones county farm- 
ers a good part of the income that they spend 
in the towns of the county. We suggest that 
the Jones county ereameries do a little educa- 
tional work and then ask the Department of 
Agriculture to come back and make another 
survey. The townspeople of the county ought 
to have a chance to correct that first report. 





THE BULLS STAYED ‘AT HOME 


HAT would you think of a dairy show at 

which there were no dairy bulls? Yet this 
is the sort of show they held in Eyggland re- 
eently. At the fiftieth National Dairy Show, 
not only were bulls barred, but all cows ex- 
hibited had to be in milk and to have had their 
yields reeorded by a milk recording society. 

The bulls were not there, simply because the 
English dairymen seem to feel that there is 
no particular point in bringing out a bull to be 
looked at. The important thing about him is 
whether he is able to transmit milk producing 
power to his offspring. Therefore, tho the bulls 
themselves are absent, they are represented by 
their daughters-> The classes provide for the 
entries of cows in pairs, each pair to be the 
daughters of one sire. On the basis of the milk 
records of these cows, the qualities of the absent 
sires are judged. 

This is certainly taking a practical view of 
the matter. The awards in the show are given 
almost entirely on the basis of- proved ability 
in production on the part of the cows and on 
ability to transmit such power by the bulls. 
Breeding type and conformation were consid- 
ered, but kept in a fairly minor position. | 

In this country, we still spend most of the 
time at fairs in finding out whether the judges 
like the looks of certain animals. It may be, as 
the English seem to have decided, a little more 
important to find out what stock is worth in 


producing ability than to find out how close it 
comes to an imaginary ideal type. 

| Odds and Ends : 
! —— 


MONTH ago Reed and Cook, of the Iowa 

erop service, sfated that moisture tests on 
a thousand fields seattered over Iowa indicated 
an average of 23.4 per cent on October 11. 
Forty days later, on November 21, they found 
an average of 19.8 per cent. The loss of moist- 
ure from October 11 to November 21 took place 
much more slowly than is usually the case be- 
cause of wet weather in November. Over a pe- 
riod of years Iowa corn on October 11 will 
probably average 30 per cent and the normal 
loss during the followme. forty days is prob- 
ably 9 or 10 per cent. 














Over the western third of Towa this year = 


the corn averaged 18:8 per cent on November 
21, or dry enough to grade No. 4. In the south- 


ern-half of the centeal third of Iowa the corn 
eT 1B per-eent, samara 


limit. . In the northern half of central Iowa the 
eorn averaged 21 per cent or No. 5. All of the 
eastern third of Iowa,averaged No. 5, and in 
extreme northeastern Iowa it was No. 6. 

The test weight per bushel this year is un- 
usually high, averaging fifty-four pounds for 
the state. In the ordinary year the average 
run of Reid corn will weigh out only fifty-two 
or fifty-three pounds to the measured bushel. 


-In southwestern Iowa this year the corn is 


weighing out fifty-six pounds, as compared 
with only fifty-two pounds in northeastern 
Iowa. ~ : 

If Reed and Cook will keep up year after 
year the splendid werk which they have start- 
ed, our knowledge of Iowa corn will be greatly 
inereased. 





‘TAGE ELLINGER, the young Dane who 

was more responsible than anyone else for 
getting the swine record of performance test 
started at Ames, has just returned to the Unit- 
ed States after spending more than a year in 
Europe studying the corn borer. He has 
brought back a number of exceedingly inter- 
esting reports which have just been published 
by the International Livestock Exposition. To 
me, the most interesting report is that written 
by Prof. E. Roubaud of the Pasteur Institute 
at Paris. They have five tommon varieties of 
corn in southern France and Roubaud experi- 
mented with them to see if some withstood the 
corn borer better than others. One seemed 
to be almost. completely resistant to the corn 
borer, three were badly damaged, and one was 
slightly damaged. The resistant sort is known 
in French as the Dent De Cheval or Horse 
Tooth. This is also known as the Giant 
Caraqua. This is a tall, late variety, which is 
grown for fodder in France but which appar- 
ently has about the same maturity as Reid Yel- 
low Dent. 

Professor Roubaud has a theory that a meri: 
can corn varieties are especially susceptible to 
the corn borer, whereas, many of the European 
varieties are at least partially resistant. He 
seems to think there is something in the juice 
of certain varieties of corn which repels the 
young eorn borer and keeps them out of the 
plant. Apparently certain European. varieties 
have gradually developed this property by hav- 
ing had to fight the eorn borer so many years. 
The professor’s idea appeals to me so greatly 
that I am hoping to_start corn breeding work 
at the earliest opportunity with this French . 
Horse Tooth or Giant Caraqua variety. 

A Jugo-Slavian professor offers an interest- 
ing observation to the effect that corn stalks 
infected with common corn smut very rarely 
contain corn borers. In comparing resistance 
of different types of corn to the corn. borer, 
he found that about 4 per cent of the dent corn 
plants were infected, 11 pet cent of the flint 
corn and 46 per cent of the sweet corn. Early 
varieties of corn were about 17 per cent in- 
fested, as compared with 3 per cent for late 
varieties. 

In Roumania, where they grow more corn 
than any place else m Europe, the corn borer 
seems to do practically no damage. One rea- 
son is that all corn stalks in Roumania are cut 


‘ close to the ground and used either as feed for 


-eattle or as fuel. It seems ‘that Roumanian - 
-farmers use no coal or wood. whatever and - 
depend almost exelusively on corn cobs and - 
corn stalks for fuel. This method of handling - 
the corn stalks probably destroys 90 per cent 
of the corn borers and many of the rest are 
killed by parasites which are very common in 
Roumania. ; 
H. A. WALLACE. 





The most precious inheritance that man or .wo- 


mam can ‘ever receive iz the love, the example, and 
the prayers of @ righteous father-and mother:-—OUncie \ ~ 
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Flood Gets His First Look at. Indis 


How It Feels to Go Fishing on a Camel—’Rickishas and Carriages s 


XCEPT for two distractions, our entire 
BE voyage from Africa to India was as quiet 

as the calm of the Indian ocean upon 
which we sailed for a week, and as uneventful 
as the sands of the Arabian desert upon our 
left. One of these diversions was the bristling 
British fort at Aden that guards the Straits of 
Babel-Mandeb, at the mouth of the Red sea. The 
other was also English, and equally bristling 
when aroused, the’ terrible-tempered but alto- 
gether trig and tidy young widow, en route to 
India. We saw Aden, left, and forgot it, but 
the merry widow we had always with us. For 
she was a merry widow even tho she had the 
temper of a razor and the disposition of a camel 
with curly hair. 

She was the life of the party, bouncing about 
on every corner of the deck at once, like a full 
musical comedy chorus. She was a complete 
Follies show in one pair of stockings. She would 
trip playfully up to every one on deck who was 
trying to read or write, bum a cigarette, and 
then prattle giddy nonsense about Merrie Eng- 
land and Mother India. 


Widow Left Never a Dull Moment 


She had a friendly, chummy way of bobbing 
into the cabins of the men passengers without 
bothering to knock. Then she would push the 
bell and order whiskeys and sodas for the two 
or three in the cabin, and when the bar-boy ap- 
peared, she would be so busily engaged in some 
ribald recital of life in India, that her host 
would sign the check. There was never a dull 
moment on board for either herself or the other 
passengers—or the stewards, either, for the 
waiters and room-boys were the choicest meat 
for this human bear-cat. She fairly ate them 
up. If she was the life of the party for the 
passengers, she was the death of it for the help. 

Every morning we would hear this Bengal 
tigress ordering up her ‘‘bawth’’ with all the 
fervor of a caged walrus bellowing for his chop, 
or the celebrated whang-doodle mourning for 
its first-born. Our regular morning call was 


By Francis A. Flood 

















The travelers and their ship in Karachi, India. 


the rattle of her curses echoing off the bath- 
room walls and clattering down the halls to 
every cabin on the ship. By that, we knew that 
day had begun on board. It was time to get up. 
And from then on until her last uproar ordered 
the light out at night, we listened to her inces- 
sant scolding of the stewards, that sounded like 
a battery of bluejays baiting a crippled crow. 
When we reached Karachi, India, a welcom- 
ing committee, of one, was on hand to greet us. 
A good-natured, grinning Gunga Din, who 


said his name was Tipperary, meets all the boaty 
in Karachi. He offered to take us fishing, 
when the captain of the Nemo and the chief 
steward endorsed him as they did, I decided tg 
pay him. his fee of ten Indian rupees and go q 
fishing with Tipperary. Ten rupees is ove: 
four dollars, but the prospect of his prograny 
which called for fishing turtles with a cam@ 
was‘too much to turn down. The idea of fishin 
with a camel! a 
Tipperary and I left the ship in the pit 
dark of the next morning, in his little fishiy 
dory. In an hour or two of steady rowing, y 


grounded on a sandbar and clambered out #F 


barefooted, in the warm tropical waters of the 


shallows. My head was full of question-marks, | { 


but it did me little good to wonder out loud, 


because Tipperary’s English was almost as bad _ 


as my knowledge of Hindi, and intelligent con. 


versation was very difficult indeed. Besides, } 
we were fishing for turtles—with a camel—and 


not out for a visit. 
‘‘Ship of the Desert’? a Fishing Craft 
A halloo into the dark brought home some an- 


swering cries in a language that sounded like | 

Hindi, and soon an. Indian compatriot of Tip- & 
_perary’s shuffled out of the gloom. He was & 
trailing a rope in his hand. The other end led @ 
back into the dark, and tightened about the @yisi 
lower jaw of a camel, the ‘‘ship of the desert” @ 


transformed into a fishing craft. Tipperary 


and I mounted one great two-humped _ beast, | 
while Jim and the cameleer, whom we named @ 


Black Beauty, crawled onto the other, which 
was tied to our own camel’s tail. 
A combination of signs and broken Ene!ish 


disclosed. that fishing for the particular kind | 


of turtles which we sought had to be done at 


low tide, and hence we could not go by boat to — 


the favorite turtle fishing ground that Tippe- 
rary had in mind. We were going, instead, by 
camel. 


Followed an hour of that jumping-jack-jerk- | 


ing movement which (Concluded on page 22 


Farm Bureau Waits for Special Session 


Wants New President to Have Full Opportunity to Fulfill Farm Pledge 


MERGENCY treatment. of the farm re- 
EK lief problem in the short session of the 
seventieth congress, was rejeeted by Pres- 
ident Sam H. Thompson, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in his opening address at 
the tenth annual meeting of the federation, held 
in Chicago last week. The same thought was 
expressed by many of the speakers, including 
Congressman L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, who 
said: ‘‘It is my belief, and also the conviction 
of many of those interested, that farm legisla- 
tion should await the inauguration of the in- 
coming president. To say now that the short 
session should pass farm legislation and that 
the Hoover program should be ignored, that the 
personnel of the new administration should not 
direct the details by which these promises are 
to be enacted into legislation, is to embarrass 
every one participating in the campaign.’’ 


Governor Lowden Makes Statement 


When this question was later treated on by 
resolution, Earl C. Smith, president of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, read into the 

, records a letter from Frank O. Lowden, the 
first declaration he has‘made on the agricul- 
tural question since the Kansas City conven- 
tion. In the letter, Lowden said: ‘‘There never 
~was a presidential campaign, I think, in which 
the problems of agriculture played so conspicu- 
ous a part as in the campaign just closed. The 
candidates of the two chief parties each recog- 
nized the gravity and importance of the prob- 
lems. A perfectly clean-cut issue was developed, 
however, as to remedies. Both proposed a fed- 
eral farm board. Mr. Hoover would have: the 
board set up a stabilization corporation, with 


liberal advances from the government, the pur- 
pose of which would be to stabilize the prices 
of farm crops. He, however, frankly rejected 


the idea that the cost of the stabilization cor-' 


poration caring for the surplus should be 
distributed over the commodity as a whole. 
Governor Smith clearly and forcefully asserted 
the principle that the cost of handling the sur- 
plus should be borne by the entire commodity. 
‘‘When, therefore, the American people pre- 
ferred Mr. Hoover to Governor Smith, they in 
effect issued a mandate to Mr. Hoover to pro- 
ceed with the program which he advocated. All 
sincere friends of farm relief will now, in my 
opinion, cooperate whole-heartedly with him in 
giving effect to that program. In wiew of the 
fact that Mr. Hoover will have the responsibil- 
ity of administering whatever legislation there 
may be enacted, the wise course, it seems to me 
at the present time, is to await the incoming of 


-the new administration.”’ 


This message from Mr. Lowden met with tre- 
mendous applause, for those of the convention 
regard Mr. Lowden as one of the best minds in 
agriculture. 

All thru the three-day conventiqn the thought 
of farm relief legislation was uppermost. Sam 
Thompson did not reject the equalization fee, 
but suggested that it be held in abeyance until 
the favored plans of the~forthcoming adminis- 
tration might be tried out and found successful 
or otherwise. The other speakers felt much the 
same on the question.. Cooperative marketing, 
the basis upon which ‘the proposed legislation 
will doubtless be founded, was discussed in 
more detail than is usual at a Farm Bureau 
eonvention. eee 


On Monday’s program, the principal speak- 
ers were Mr. Thompson; Hon. William Butter- 
worth, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, 
chemical director, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Company; Virgil Jordan, chief economist of 
the National Industrial Conference Board; 
Dean A. R. Mann, Cornell University, and Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, director of the National 
Illiteracy Crusade. Probably-never in the his- 
tory of the federation has there been such an 
array of speakers on one program. 


Session Held on Cooperative Marketing 


Tuesday’s program was a cooperative mar- 
keting session, with talks by C. B. Denman, 
president of the National Livestock Producers’ 
Association; C. O. Mosher, president of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, was un- 
able to be present, but his paper was presented 
by E. A. O’Neil; James C. Stone, president of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, and Frank Evans, general counsel for 
the federation. 

The climax to the cooperative marketing dis- 
cussion came late in the afternoon, when Mr. 
Evans presented the outline for a plan to ex- 
tend and augment the influences and benefits 
of the cooperative method of marketing farm 
products thru the establishing of a nation-wide 
agricultural cooperative service department by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. This 
will be inaugurated at the beginning of the new 
year. This department will operate in much 
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the same manner as trade associations aid their — 


members, and the gigantic plan contemplated 
will serve the commer- (Concluded on page 15) 
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i HAT sort of coun- 
\W try was it around 

Newell, Lowa, when A. E. Schumay 
game over from Illinois, in the early eighties? 


Was @j had just seen the cooperative store back in 
led Newell, that Schumay had started. I was out to 
the @yisit the community whose central unit was the 
‘t’? MB Newell Township Farm Bureau. Yet I wondered 
ary @almost as much about Schumay and the early 
ist, Bdays around Newell as about what I was seeing. 
ed Early history gives a community its stamp 
ich @gometimes. What kind of a country was it that 
| produced folks capable of standing by a co- 
ish ‘operative store over thirty years? What sort 


Bot man was it who gave them a cooperative 

at HB store to back? 

to Schumay went back home to Rockford, Ili- 

e- FB nois, years ago. He is dead now. Those older 

bY people in Newell who remember him at all, re- 
member him as an old fellow rather pathetical- 

‘- Bly proud of being the father of the store. Yet 

?) he was young once. What was he like then? 

What sort was the country when he came in, 
when he first went tramping around thru the 
mud to ask a few Danish farmers, eyeing him 
alittle doubtfully from straw-stack or wagoh, 
to put money in a cooperative store? 

_ We were driving down a road with corn on 

each side, twice as high as the fence, corn with 
the leaves a little brewn and‘dry and the ears 
beginning to hang over. Henry Kjarsgaard, 
president of the township Farm Bureau, swung 
the car into a cross-read and nodded back to- 
ward the fields we had passed. 
“‘Did you notice the place back there half a 
mile?”’ he asked. ‘‘I used to trap muskrats 

; there when I was a kid.”’ 

Kjarsgaard is under forty. The duck pond 
period of this part of northern Iowa, of Newell 
township, of Buena Vista eounty, was not so 
far in the past, then. Not far at all, said George 
Allee, a few minutes later. Allee’s father came 
‘into the section fifty years ago. 

“The bulk of the tiling wasn’t done uytil 
twenty-five years ago,’’ Allee insisted. ‘‘Fif- 
teen years before that, the country was full of 
ponds and swamps.’’ 


Duck Land Now Nourishes Great Crops 


- I remembered what my own people, in this 
Section in the eighties, thought of the swamps 
-and ponds. One relative, with some hill land in 

‘southern Iowa to trade, came up to look over 

the wet land about that time. ‘‘F it for ducks,”’ 
_he reported scornfully, and kept his stony acres. 
Fine, black, warm, level soil, the’ land he re- 
: jected, stretches out now to nourish great crops 
_ of corn, big barns, good farm houses, set around 
- with great windbreaks. Graveled roads go thru 
_ the country, cut across old ponds, across old 
~ muskrat swamps. 

‘‘The muskrat and the railroad helped to set- 
tle the country,”’ someone told me. It seems a 
true statement. Farmers, struggling with stub- 
born land and low corn prices, got jobs on the 
Toad; others tried trapping and found it paid 
better than farming. Of how many early farms 
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A farm home in Newell township. 


=. Replaces the Muskrat 


Tile and Cooperation Are Mainstays of Newell Township 


By Donald R. Murphy 





Henry Kjarsgaard lives here. 


did I hear that the muskrat 
had lifted the mortgage? 

Schumay came in from Rockford, Illinois, in 
the eighties, to this country. There were Danes 
here then, too. I don’t know how the man from 
Illinois made the trip. Possibly he drove over- 
land with his team. The lure of new, country, 
cheap land, had brought him. He found, after 
some searching, a piece with a little ground on 
it that was not too wet for crops. He farmed 
for-two years there, or so the story goes. Then 
folks began talking about Nebraska. Schumay 
listened ; went west. A year, two years later, 
he came back. 

He took another farm, near Newell; farmed 
that for a year or so, but decided that farming 
wasn’t exactly his line. He came to town and 
got a job in a hardware store, but clerking in 
a hardware store, it seemed, wasn’t quite his 
line, either. He began to look around for some- 
thing else. 

He looked to some purpose. The result of his 
enterprise still stands, in the oldest business 
house in Newell, the Cooperative Farmers’ Sup- 
ply Company, possibly the oldest cooperative 
store in Lowa. 


No Cooperatives in Iowa at the Time 


Where Schumtay got the idea for the store, 
nobody seems to know. There were no coopera- 
tive stores in Iowa at the time. There had been 
some in Granger days; but at this time, the 
early nineties, the Granger stores had been out 
of existence for a decade or more. 

ment toward farm cooperation which was to 
bring about the spread of farmers’ elevators, 
wasn’t due for ten or fifteen years. The later 
movement toward farm stores wasn’t to occur 
until shortly before the World war. Coopera- 
tion of any sort among farmers was almost non- 
existent, 

But Schumay possibly was not thinking pri- 








The move- 





marily about cooperation. More likely, he was 
thinking about getting a job for himself. Not 
having any money to speak of (he put exactly 
one hundred dollars into the new venture), he 
had te devise some means of getting a start. 
What he did was to go around to a dozen or 
more of the leading farmers in the territory, 
explain his plan for a store, and get them to put 
in some money... The total amount secured, in- 
cluding his own $100, was $750. Then, from 
some recollection of the Granger period or from 
merchandising instinct of his own, Schumay 
reealled or invented what we now know as the 
patronage dividend. He made it a rule of the 
store that anyone who had an interest in the 
store would get a share of the profits accord- 
ing to the amount of business done. 

The store went on in a small way for a few 
years. Then, in 1896, it was ineorporated for 
the first time. A small amount of stock was 
issued, but it was pretty widely distributed over 
the farmers in the territory. Patronage divi- 
dends proved a good selling argument. Divi- 
dends amounted to 10 per cent or better for a 
number of years. In addition, 6 per cent was 
paid regularly on the stock. 

In 1920 and the yeers following, the store hit 
the same difficulties that knocked out most co- 
operative stores in lowa. It had a big stock on 
hand, bought at the high prices of the time. It 
had extended credit freely to a good many 
patrons. When the dust of the erash settled, 
it was found that the inventory loss was very 
considerable and that a good percentage of the 
accounts were bad. 


Pulled Thru Period of Depression 


Yet the store pulled thru. There was continu- 
ing vigorous support by the farmer stockhold- 
ers; and the last few years the store, altho it 
hasn’t yet got back to the usual patronage divi- 
dends, has made up most of its losses. The 6 
per cent interest on the stock has been paid 
every year. A little more than $15,000 in stoek 
is now outstanding, divided among 420 farm 
families. 

James A. Jensen, the manager, told me that 
practically every patron was a stockholder and 
was entitled to patronage dividends. The store, 
of course, is in no way a product of the Newell 
Township Farm Bureau: It was started years 
before the Farm Bureau was thought of. Yet 
the ability of this township community to make 
a cooperative of this sort go, and to maintain it 
for so many years, probably. indicates one rea- 
son for the ranking of the Newell Township 
Farm Bureau in the community contest. The 
township Farm Bureau people were accustomed 
to cooperative enterprises, to teamwork among 
themselves, long before they took up this par- 
ticular brand of organization. 

The store is not the only way in which the 
township people were educated in cooperative 
work. The Newell Cooperative Creamery has 
been going for nineteen years. A couple of half- 
hearted promotion ereameries had been started 
before, and died the usual death of such con- 
cerns. Then the farmers took over the situation 
in earnest, found a butter-maker in N. C. Olson 
(he is butter-maker still); and began to do 
business. Today, the (Concluded on page 20) 





George Allee’s home farm is the scene of much experimental work. 









- $228 on a new $1,078 poultry house, 
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ness man—gray. business suit, soft gray 

hat. riding jauntily above thinning gray 
hair, smooth-shaven face, a tie discreetly gay, 
well polished shoes. But, as the train in which 
he commuted to the city rumbled by a back lot 
in which a lad was sitting in the doorway of a 
piano-box poultry house, dusting a hen, the look 
of understanding Mr. George gave him was 
strictly farmer. He sighed. Once, he, too, wore 
trousers hitched up with galluses, and dusted 
hens. He had spent three whole months ‘visit- 
ing his grandmother on the farm, thirty years 
before. He never forgot that. 

Now, instead of the open country, he floor- 
walked at Baum & Dandles’ department store. 
Home was not a farm house, not even a place 
in the suburbs, but a three-room apartment on 
the third floor. 

‘“‘Tt’s no way to live,’’ Mr. George told him- 
self discontentedly that September morning, 
tho in his heart he knew he was no 


M* GEORGBE’S dress marked him a busi- 


A Chicken for Your Christmas Dinner 


An Episode in. the Life of Mr. George, Floor-Walker 


Bo Harriet Wallace Ashbp 


day-bed room which was his den, and studied, 


' “Tet Your Hens Start You in Business With- 


out Cost.’’ Before he went to bed, he wrote the 
author for some details which troubled him. 
The answer came promptly: 

“The cost of your chicks is eight cents each. 
Food costs are not mentioned, because they are 
met by sales of cockerels. There should be at 
least fifty cockerels sold for breeders at $2 
each. The rest will bring 50 cents each. We will 
allow a loss of 400 chicks from the 2,400. That 
leaves 2,000 chicks. Half of these will be cock- 
erels; that gives you at least a thousand fe- 
males to start the winter with, that haven’t 
cost you a cent.’’ 

Then Mr. George took chicken fever hard. 
He asked for books on the raising of poultry 
at the reference library. Thru an error, the 


librarian handed out an anthology on poetry, 





longer fitted for anything else. Natur- 
ally, he was country-minded. That fact 
and the alert way in which he noted 
folks unused to a department store and 
aided them, endeared Mr. George to his 
employers. He was really clever. A 
bungler might ask a farmer, ‘‘ How are 
the crops?’’ Mr. George would ques- 
tion him, ‘‘ How do you think the polit- 
ical situation is going to affect farm- 
ers?’’ And because he valued the farm- 
er’s opinions, he listened to him with 
respect and attention. He always had 
been responsive to farm sights and 
sounds, There was a day in France 
when he cried like a baby at the un- 
expected cackle of a hen in war terri- 
“tory. That boy delousing a hen gave 
him the same catch at the heart—a 
pang that something he once treasured 
was gone forever. 


He Bought a Poultry Journal 


That noon, instead of dessert, he 
bought a poultry journal, and de- 
voured, ‘‘Let Your Hens Start You in 
Business Without Cost.’’ If hens could 
do that—and it was just like them—he 
might get into the poultry business. 

‘*A man with $1,500 to invest,’’ the 
article ran, ‘‘could buy a poultry farm 
with dwelling house, with a payment of 
$500 down. He could buy 2,400 baby 
chicks, for which—with the brooders 
and colony houses needed to *house 
them—he would pay $572. He could 
set aside $200 for living expenses, pay 





and in September he would have 1, 
pullets, from which he could clear 
$1,500. This would.pay off the rest on 
the house and give him a living wage. 
Caution: Chicks should not be pur- 
chased from a company that has kept its breed- 
ers under electric lights thru the winter, but 
from stock that has made a record of 295-300 
eggs in their pullet year, and have been kept 
over the second year for breeders.’’ 

Electric lights for chickens! Mr. George 
threw back his head and laughed. It seemed 
such a good one to him that on the way home 
he spoke to his seat-mate: ‘‘Candle dips were 
all farm houses had for lights in my grand- 
mother’s time. Now, even our hen houses are 


_ electric lighted.’’ 


‘‘Umph!’’ grunted his seat-mate, his head 
buried in a paper. 

But a woman in front of Mr. George turned: 
*‘Do you give your breeders lights?’’ 

His heart leaped—she thought he was a poul- 


tryman. 

‘*No,’’ he said ; ‘‘lights are just for the pullet 
year. Second-year females are kept without 
lights, for breeders.”’ 

‘‘That’s what we do, too,’’ she said brightly. 

After dinner, Mr. George stretched out in the 
morris chair in the corner of the living-dining- 








A lad was sitting in the doorway .. 


which included Chaucer’s ‘‘Chanticleer’’ and 
‘*“Pertelote.’’ 

**And so the good Chaucer was a poultry- 
lover, too.’’ Mr. George’s eyes brightened. ‘‘He 
must have been, else how could he have written 
of the cock called Chanticleer: 


“Tn all the land of crowing none his peer. 
His voice was merrier than the merry organ 
On masse day that in the churches go. 

His comb was redder than the fine coral 
And battailed as it were a castle wall.’’ 


‘*Wonderful description!’’ Mr. George ex- 
claimed. 


‘‘This Chanticleer stood high upon his toes, 
Stretching his neck, and held his eyes closed 
And ’gan to crow— 

Clearing the darkness with a silver blow.” 


‘‘Grandma’s rooster to a dot,’’ Mr. George 
chuckled. 

Mr. George tried to tell his wife how he felt 
about chickens, but she didn’t understand. 

He took her to a movie which showed baby 


. dusting a hen. 

















chicks hatching from a giant incubator. ‘‘Slimy, 
‘wet little things,’’ she said in disgust. Ay 
“there sat her own husband beside her, with h 
heart full of the wonder of creation, ee 2 
that man, for furnishing heat and moisture ang” 
shelter to the egg, was made co-partner in 
miracle of life. 

Occasionally, going er coming, he met 
lady who: had asked him about lights. She 
a small poultry plant from.which she furnisheg 
eggs to private customers, delivering them 
weekly in town. They became quite friendly, 
Incidentally, she told him much that he didn 
know. She was using the all-mash ration. The a 
trapped. They fed fine charcoal soaked in co4 
liver oil, on top of their mash, for leg wea 
ness. Their birds were accredited and B. W. DD 
tested. They were using glass cloth in theig 
windows. Their flock was graded for egg pre 
duction. They used the colored card system” 
for accounting. They kept records and books & 

on their hens. They were going to show Bima 
in November. Wouldn’t he look over 
her exhibit and advise her? 

He would. 

All this opened up a world of new 
methods to Mr. George. It sent him 
scuttling to the technical rooms of the © 
library where poultry magazines were @ 
kept, and home with his limit of poul-”| 
try books under his arm. . | 

The chicken woman told him she @ 
marketed fresh eggs every week. Mr, 

George was touched. ‘‘It is inspira- 
tional,’’ he declared, ‘‘to know that if. 

you do your part, your hens will do | 
theirs. Think of being able to contract & 4 
for sale, eggs that haven’t been laid!’ 

The news stand boy got so he set 
aside every magazine with a chicken on §& 7 

* the cover, for Mr. George. These maga- 
zines supplied him with priming for 
the questions he asked the chicken lady. 
He spouted poetry to her about chick. § ~ 
ens: ‘Her song (the hen) is the song 
of life. When her mission is done, she 
finds a voice. Oh, joy of creation !”’ 

Said the chicken lady wistfully: ‘‘I, 
too, am inarticulate. Do you suppose 
when the mission of the inarticulate 
is done, that we will find a voice?’’ 


Again a Lad Dusting Hens 


As he talked to the chicken woman, 

time turned backward for Mr. George. 

He was again a lad dusting hens for 

lice, back in his grandmother’s chicken 

run. He owned a flock of chickens. § | 
When he described his grandmother’s §& 
chickens after the last snow storm had 
melted away in the sun, the chicken 
woman could fairly see the eager flock 
‘*tasting the earth.’’ ‘‘Hens always 
seratch for food with the sun behind 
them,’ he told her, and she found that 
they did. Unceasingly optimistic, with a gen- 
uine affection for chickens, he gave to poultry 
keeping a glamour which inspired one to grow 
more and better chiekens. ‘‘ How can one help 
being proud of chickens, whose life you have in 
a sense created?’’ he demanded. **Some folks 
claim that chickens all look alike. They don’t. 
They have different facial expressions. Every 
chicken has its individual, personal trait.’’ 

At the poultry show, he met the chicken 
woman in front of the hen that laid 300 eggs in 
a year, and was still at it. 

‘*Think of it!’’ Mr. George exclaimed. ‘‘ Think 
of how many times her own weight she has laid : 
in eggs! She gets out of her life only food and § 
shelter. Others profit by what she produces. §— 
Nevertheless, she goes‘on producing. It would 
be a privilege to be cook, valet and secretary to 
such a hen! 

Look at that cock. He sold for $500. What 
a blessing the egg that hatched him was not 
boiled ! 

His vivid imagination saw beauty and prom- : 
ise even in a pen sent (Coneluded on page 21) § 
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No Farm Bill This Session 


Hauger'’s Measure on Buiter Substitutes Has a Chance 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The possi- 

bility of farm relief legislation 

of major importance during the pres- 

ent session of congress is exceedingly 
slight, if not nil 

Farm leaders of both the house and 

senate who have been working several 


years for the McNary-Haugen bills 


now think the wisest course is to wait 
until Mr. Hoover moves into the White 
House, March 4. Then, they say, he 
will have an unhampered opportunity 
to carry out the pledge of the Repub- 
lican party and his own campaign 
promises. 

Back of this disposition to “leave it 
te Herbert” is the feeling that Presi- 
dent Coolidge would not sign a bili 
that goes far enough in the direction 
of adequately haltering surpluses so 
they can't break loose and kick the 
siats out of the farmer’s profits. Cou- 
pled with this is a suspicion that Pres- 
ident Coolidge, if given the opportu- 
nity to appoint a federal farm board, 
would not choose the kind of men that 
would be satisfactory to the farmers. 
For these and other reasons—and de- 


+ spite the introduction of a revised bill 


by Senator McNary with the equaliza- 
tion fee eliminated and a stabilization 
fund of $300,000,000 substituted in 
place of the fee—farm relief legisla- 
tion this session is a remote possi- 
bility. 

That President-elect Hoover will 
call a special session soon after he is 
inaugurated is generally anticipated. 
Probably the session will meet in 
April or early May. The house ways 
and means committee, preparing for a 
special session, has announced that 
hearing on a revision of the tariff will 
begin January 9. This means that 
tariff revision and farm relief, embody- 
ing the idea of making the tariff ef- 
fective on farm products of which 
American farmers produce a surplus, 
probably will be considered hand in 
hand. 

Gilbert N. Haugen, chairman of the 
house committee on agriculture, states 
that unless agriculture is given full 
benefit of the tariff in the farm bill, 
the farmers and their representatives 
should oppose increases in tariff on in- 
dustrial products. He reasons that 
higher tariffs on things the farmer 
buys will tend to increase the spread 
between prices of what the farmer 
buys and what he sells. He strongly 
favors an increase in tariff on farm 
products which are imported, but in- 
sists that tariff protection on sur- 
pluses is fundamental. 





Iowa has had her radio troubles, 
‘which has given rise to static that has 
crackled in Washington. That the 
federal radio commission is up against 
a real problem-in working out the ra- 
dio law passed by the last session of 
congress is generally admitted. With- 
in the commission there is known to 
have been a sharp conflict of ideas, 
one of the principal points at issue 
being whether stations that broadcast 
programs of primary interest to farm- 
ers—‘“farm-minded stations’’—should 
be given some sort of * preferential 
treatment. Eventually this simmered 
down to whether such stations, nota- 
bly WLS in Chicago (operated by the 
Prairie Farmer), should be restricted 
in its time on the air and another sta- 
tion operated by power and utility 
interests and termed “city-minded,” 
given part of the former’s time. Long 
hearings were held before the com- 
mission in Washington during which 
the service to farmers that has been 
given by station WLS was praised by 
many witnesses, particularly by rep- 
resentatives of farm organizations. 
The opposing station, WENR, also pre- 
sented witnesses who extolled its vir- 
tues. 

Commissioner Sam Pickard, who 
represents the zone in whith towa is 
located, has ‘been known to be favor- 








able to the cause of WLS because of 
its service te farmers. Whether he 
can swing a majority of the commis- 
sion to the viewpoint 


win its fight by a three to two vote. 





Probably the only bill of immediate 
importance to corn belt farmers that 
has a chance of enactment this session 
is one providing for an amendment to 
the oleomargarine act. This bill, H. 
R. 10958, was introduced by Mr. Hau- 
gen and has been favorably reported 
by the committee of which he is chair- 
man. The purpose of the amendment 
is to classify as oleomargarine certain 
so-called “cooking compounds,” which 
Mr. Haugen in reporting the bill to 


the house described as a substitute | 
.for butter which may be made to 


look and taste like butter. Such com- 
pounds are. made principally from co- 
coanut oil imported from outside the 
United States. About 7,500,000 pounds 
are sold annually in this country. 
Since much of it replaces butter, an 
unfair competitive situation results 
which decreases the consumption of 
butter. Under the original act of 1886, 
and amended at various times, such 
products have escaped the classifica- 
tion of oleomargarine thru technicali- 





ties of the law. The néw definition, it 


ve Dickinson in the post 
of head of the sub-committee on agri- 
cultural appropriations. This commit- 
tee has a key position in determining 
the phases of work in the Department 
of Agriculture that shall be empha- 
sized. Mr. Dickinson’s committee has 
reported to the house its bill provid- 
ing funds for the department begin- 
ning with the next fiscal year, July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1930. From the stand- 
point of economy, Mr. Dickinson has 
out-generaled General Herbert M. 
Lord, director of the budget bureau 
which gets up the original estimates 
sent to congress by President Cool- 
idge. The total appropriation for the 
department in 1928-29 was $143,713,- 
293. The present bill calls for $583,- 
648 less. Despite the cut in the total, 
such important work as: finding new 
uses for farm products, extension 
work, home economics, research in va- 
rious lines and studies in farm mar- 
keting received larger appropriations. 
The appropriation requested for the 
regular work of the department is $60,- 
598,047 and for federal-aid highways 
and forest roads and trails the amount 
is $82,000,000, bringing the total to 
$142,598,047. 


Check and Cup to Badger 


Winner of Contest Gets Wallaces’ Farmer Awards 


eta community got its cup and 
its $100 check last Thursday 
night. Its first corn show and its first 
show of home canning and food prod- 
ucts were brought to a close by an 
evening program featuring a play and 
several short acts and ending with the 
presentation of the cup and the check 
that showed Badger had won Wal- 
laces’ Farmer community contest for 
1928. 

A cold rain came down all day and 
made even the excellent graveled roads 


of the township not quite as good trav- ° 


eling as usual. Just the same there was 
a fair attendance to look over the 
eighteen entries in the corn show and 
the twenty-two entries in the women’s 
exhibit. More came in at night to 
witness the performance of the play- 
let, “Proper Dress,” and to listen to 
three or four entertaining acts. 

A message of congratulations came 
in from the judges and from the win- 
ner of last year’s contest. K. C. Peter- 
son, secretary of the community or- 
ganization, read them to the audience 
after the cup and check had been pre- 
sented. John P. Wallace wrote: 


Congratulatory Messages 


“December 13, 1928. 
“Badger Community, Badger, Iowa. 

“Dear Folks: Iregret very much in- 
deed that on account of a very bad 
cold it is not possible for me to at- 
tend your community gather tonight. 

“Tam convinced in looking over your 
record of community service that our 
judges have made no mistake in award- 
ing you the $100 cash prize and the 
silver cup which Wallaces’ Farmer 
has provided, and I congratulate you 
most heartily upon the achievements 
which have made this honor richly de- 
served. 

“You have set the whole state a fine 
example in community service, and the 
story of what you have done should be 
an incentive to many other communi- 
ties to like achievements. I know 
that there must be a real feeling of 
satisfaction on the part. of all of you 
in having a share in the work that has 
brought honor to your community. 

“Someone _ has said, ‘Service is the 
rent we pay, for the space we occupy 





in the world,’ and the spirit of service 
which your community shows is evi- 
dence to me that you have fulfilled 
your obligations of service in a splen- 
did way. I know that you folks will 
press forward and not rest content un- 
til you have all things for community 
betterment which you should have. 

“It would seem to me in looking 
over your record that there is a real 
opportunity to better the educational 
facilities-afforded by your community. 
When so fine a group of folks are co- 
operating and working together, I have 
every confidence that you can solve 
each problem that comes up to you in 
a constructive way, as where there is 
the will and the spirit of service, ob- 
stacles in the way are quickly over- 
come. 

“I like your spirit, I like your team- 
work, I like the vision which you have, 
I like your plan of the older folks and 
the younger folks working together, 
and I am sure that you will carry on 
and prove more than worthy of the 
honor that has come to you in commu- 
nity achievements.” 

Ralph H. Moyer, of Fairfield, one of 


)} the judges, wrote: 


“The Badger community is to be 
congratulated on this victory, but far 
more on the forward looking spirit of 
cooperation you have developed, not 
only among the farmers but between 
your town and country around it. 
With your fine new building, I can see 
no reason why your community can 


| not go far toward setting an example 


of real community life and coopera- 
tion. I hope the boys and gifls enjoy 
to. the full the use of your community 
building and that, as men and women 
they find true happiness in an Iowa 
farm home.” 

W. H. Stacy, of Iowa State College, 
another judge, sent a wire congratulat- 
ing the community on its work and ex- 
pressing the assurance that the stand- 
ard set would be upheld or bettered in 
the future. 

From William Yates, chairman of 
the Fisher township Farm Bureau, win- 
ner of the first Wallaces’ Farmer com- 
munity contest in 1927, came the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“T noticed by this week’s Wallaces’ 





+ 
Farmer that Badger community is wip, 
ner of first place in the community 
contest. I wish on behalf of the Fig, 
er township Farm Bureau to expregg 
to you, and all members of the Badger 


community, our heartiest congratulg. | 
tions, and assure you that we wish — 
your organization the best of succesg | 


The record you have made during the 
past year is one of which any com. 
munity might be justly proud, and we 
hope that winning this beautiful tro. 


phy may be an added incentive to gq © 
forward and do even greater things in — 


the future. 


“We, here in Fisher township, be _ 


Hieve that Wallaces’ Farmer should be 
especially commended for taking the 
jJead and fostering a contest of this 
kind. The success or failure of ruraj 
Towa depends to a large extent upon 
our community life, and nothing is of 
greater stimulus to the development 
of a stronger, healthy community, than 
these contests, not only for the organ. 


ization which has made such a splen. © 


,_ did record as yours, but for all those 


who are trying in any new way te 


make our rural communities a better. 


place im which to live.” 

In the corn show, the feature that 
drew the most interest was a special 
class of market corn. The Farmers’ 
Elevator Company gave the cash prizes 
in this class. Each entrant selected 
forty pounds of ear corn from the 1928 
crop. It was checked over to get the 
shelling percentage and the moisture 
percentage. The forty pounds of ear 
corn that would fetch the most money 
on the market was given the prize. 

It had been intended to have the 
samples taken by the judges from the 
crib. However, there wasn’t time to 
get areund to do this and accordingly 
each entrant was instructed to go out 
to the crib and to pick out a bushel. 
One odd happening resulted from this 
way of handling the selection. One en- 
trant had already brought in a good 
deal of corn to the elevator. It had 
been grading No. 4. His sample, how- 
ever, which he picked out with some 
care by hand, only graded No. 5. The 
judges thought they had made a mis- 
take and went over the sample twice 
to make sure they were right. Appar- 
ently what had happened was that the 


entrant had been misled by normal — 


corn show standards and had picked 
out pretty ears but not ears that really 
checked out when it came to scales 
and a moisture test.—D. R. M. 





Remember that the child learns much 
by watching elder people. If the parent 
fails to eat a certain vegetable with 
relish, it is not surprising that the 
child goes a step farther and refuses it. 











Peoples Savings Bank in Providence, an 
old, reliable Mutual Savings Bank, estab- 


lished in 1851, invites you to become one 
of its depositors and s in the liberal 
dividends of 444%. Continuous dividends 
have been paid for 77 years at the highest 
rates consistent with safety. 

Over 40,000 depositors (in New England 
and all over the country) enjoy the safety, 
convenience and profit that this bank 
offers. Banking by mail brings this oppor- 
tunity to you. 

Deposits or withdrawals can be made 
easily and with absolute safety. 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 
PROVIDENCE R.1L. 


A Mutual Bank Under State Supervision. 
Resources $35,000,000.00 


Peoples Savings Bank, Providence, R. L 
Please explain to me how I can and 
aon. 
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Winter 


(No. 9) 


in cold weather 





—you would realize how costly it is for 
you to use many of th¢ so-called *‘winter 
oils.” 

These winter oils are made extra-thin 
in body so that you easily start your car 
after standing around in the cold. But 
when your engine gets hot the too-thin 
oil gets still thinner. In no time at all 
delicately adjusted working surfaces all 
through your engine may be exposed to 
wear and friction. In this way it is very 
easy for you to take months of wear out 
of your engine in only a few weeks time. 


Rich lubrication - 
vitally important 


There is only one way to prevent this 
unnecessary damage and save yourself 
money—use an oil that is made to give 
rich, thorough lubrication as well as quick 
starting. 

Such an oil is Gargoyle Mobiloil 


Mobiloil Arctic has extreme 
fluidity that gives you a quick, rich 
spurt of oil to every friction surface the 
minute you start the engine. “As your 
engine warms up, Mobiloil Arctic’s rich 
“‘oiliness’’ coats these surfaces with a 
cushioning film of oil that prevents 
metal-to-metal contact. 


Arctic. 


How to buy 


For a large supply it is cheaper to buy 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums with 
convenient faucet. The Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a satisfying discount. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 10- 
gallon steel drums with faucet, 5-gallon 
cans in easy-tipping racks and 1-gallon 
and 1-quart cans. | 


If your car is not mentioned in the 
Mobiloil Chart on this page consult 
the Mobiloil dealer's complete list of 
Winter Recommendations for your car, 
truck or tractor. Youare always sure with 


"The World’s Quality Oil 





-Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Oil facts for farmers 


| If you could watch inside your car’s engine 











































































Make this chart your guide 
If your automotive coipmest is not listed 
below see complete ber iloil Chart at your 
dealer’s. It recommends the correct grades 
for all cars, trucks and tractors, etc. 

Follow winter recommendations when 
temperatures from 32° F F. (freezing) 0 0” F. 
(zero) prevail. Below zero Gargoy 
Mobiloil Arctic (gnceee,] fos Cass, Model T, 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’). 
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ec ecocce -cvece 4 re. 
Whee 15, 15A, 15B, 

20, A. waeue re.|Arc. ga sw rc.|Are. 

“(other models)§ A} AL ALAS AA ALAA 
Willys Kn eScyh..t...f... bicabeod B | B Arc. 
pr Eee 6 cyl..] BB)Arc BBiAre] B BBiArc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis Chalmers 12-20, j 
pi 2 ee SS ae Bi Al}. es 
“ (gther model) BB) A BB) A A: 
40-72, B| A ALBIA A: 
“ (other models)| BB| A BB A A! 
i bine 
pS, SEE PeA RES San BER BB A}j....}....' 
“(ether models)| B | A A|BIA A’ 
CRE. occ cacea BB A A} BBA A 
SE Pees BIA AIBIA A 
Fordson........... BB A A| BB A A 
Hart Parr......... BIA AI BIA A 
{ere opeics Decring:| BB| A | BB| A| BB) A| BEI A 
DRM eco cicicess BIA AILBIA A 
Twin City 12- 
civdne Wpeemene BB A A 
“ (other models), BB| A AIBIA A 
Wallis............. BB A BB A A 
TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 
“CC”, or : Mobilubricant as pean by complete 
Chart ‘available at all dealers’. 
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Mobiloil 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 
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Federation of Cooperative 
Shippers Meets 


Ninth*‘Annual Meeting Draws Biggest Crowd in History 


HE Iowa Federation of Coopera- 

tive Livestock Shippers held its 
ninth and most successful annual 
meeting in Des Moines last week. The 
present officers and directors were re- 
elected. ©. J. Kalsem, of MHmxley, 
heads the association again as presi- 
dent: Knute Espe was again selected 
by the board as secretary. 

The main subject of discussion at 
the meeting was the readjustment of 
shipping associations to changing con- 
ditions ia the field of hog production 
and marketing. One of the major rec- 


~ ommendations as expressed in the res- 


olutions was that the local associa- 
tions should make an effort to comsoli- 
cate into’ coumty or district groups in 
order that overhead costs might be re- 
duced, a manager of unusual market- 
ing ability secured and greater service 
furnished to the membership. Presi- 
dent Kalsem in commenting on this 
said: 


Consolidation Is Needed 


“Scores of associations have too 
small a volume to give frequent serv- 
ice and make a good disposal of the 
livestock. Several associations could 
well combine into one in order to build 
larger volume. 
territory this is true and we are at- 
tempting at present to combine four 
shipping points under one head. These 
four points are now trucking their 
livestock to market.” 

Secretary Espe hammered home the 
same point when he said: 

“Concentration of selling power is 
very vital to the success of such asso- 
ciations and we can see a real need of 
two or more such associations consol- 
idating. We can see, too, that the time 
has come when a number of associa- 
tions could well afford ‘to turn over 
the selling of their hogs to one mana- 
ger and thus derive the benefits that 
will accrue in the way of bargaining 
power from increased volume and con- 
centrated selling power, even tho the 
hog may not be concentrated phys- 
ically. The ‘new competition’ brought 
about by the increased slaughter by 
local packers, good roads, and the 
truck, have made this extremely nec- 
essary.” 

It is apparently hoped that these 
consolidations of shipping associations 
may develop from the county and dis- 
trict federations that have been formed 
in the last few years. On their de- 
velopment, Secretary Espe said: 

“County associations and county 


‘group meetings of officers, directors 


and managers, have proved themselves 
tremendously valuable. They have 
furnished an open forum for exchange 
of experiences and opinion, helpful dis- ° 
cussions of mutual problems, and 
study of the duties and responsibilities 
of those chesen to carry them. It is 
in these meetings that the state asso- . 
ciation comes into direct contact with 
the. failures, successes, and problems 
of the local organizations, and the sug: 
gestions that local leaders make to | 


solve the @ifficulties. It also gives -op- | 


portunity to keep member associations | 
informed on just what the state asso 
ciation is doimg to help build this :co- 


operative movement. ; 


“County meetings have been sheld 
in about twenty-five counties for three 
years or more. As fast as funds and 
time were available, additional~ coun- 
ties have been added, and ten ‘were 
added this fall. One series of mect- 
ings was held last spring and a sec- . 
ond last fall. All the counties asking 
for this work can not be taken on be- © 
cause of tack of funds. 

“During 1928, sixty-four county .meet- F 
ings have been held. Over 250 offi- 
cers and directors and managers and 
cthers have been reached. twice this 


In the case of my own | | 


One hundred and eighty-six associa- 
tions out of 346 associations in the 
territory have been represented in the 
fall series.” 


Should Control Use of Track 
The truck is still recognized as a 


associations. 
at the meeting were that the shipping 
‘association should itself make use of 
the truck as President Kalsem said: 
“The truck, unless taken over by the 
shipping associations and in larger 
units, threatens to undermine our 
business. This need not be since it is 
possible to make the truck work for 
us. Farmers this day and age, with all 
| the improved roads, want the truck 
to come to their farms for their live- 
stock. €ommercial truckers are so- 
| liciting for the job. Shipping associa- 
| tions should get into the game of fur- 
nishing trucking service of this 
for their members. They should ad- 


send out trucks to gather in the shiip- 
ments. They can do the soliciting, use 


memace ‘to many cooperative shipping , 
The recommendations 


vertise that they are in a position to ° 


i 





q 
tions are discovering that their organ- 


izations can not sell effectively be- 
cause their volume is too small,” said 
Professor Thompson. 


“They are endemvormg to remedy 


this conditian ‘by securing a anger » 


volume of business under one manage- 
ment. 
broadening the area served in some in- 
stances and systematically trying to 
seenmre a larger percentage of the 
steck in respectivé adjacent territo- 
ries. In other situations active asso- 
ciations are consolidating into larger 
organizations. In new areas the coun- 
ty and district plan of operation is of- 
fering promiise ef success. Possibili- 
ties of the county or district plan are 
suggested by the achievements of the 
Fayette county association in Ohio, 
where: 2,124 decks of livestock were 
handled im 1927, of which 74 per cent 
were sold @irect to packers. The Fay- 
ette county association was organized 
in 1921 and serves an entire county, 
maintaining central yards to which all 
stations deliver by truck for sorting, 
grading and final sale at public stock- 
yards or elsewhere. Im an increasing 
number ef cases thrnout the corn belt 
one association is serving two wr more 
shipping points. 

“Some advantages arising from larg- 
er wnits imclude the following: (1) 
Greater regularity of service; (2) 
avoidance of loss from light loading; 
(3) possibilities of sonting and grad- 











Comparative Results 


of Spraying’in Our Own Orchard 


~ ~ Damages 





FOUR-H CLUB ORCHARDISTS 
Here are Keats and Darwin Soder, of Warren county, who demon- 
strated the various methods of controlling orchard pests at the Mid-West 
Horticultural Show recently. The Soder. boys won sweepstakes and the 
grand championship heners in their branch of Four-H Club work. 








the commercial truck, and thus have 
control over it and provide their mem- 
bers with a trucking service from farm 
to shipping point. Shipments can 
then ‘be trucked or shipped over the 
rails to market as good business indi- 
cates. .My own shipping association 
hires trucks and trucks the livestock 
to a tecal market.” 

“Disposal should always be tthru the 
association and then the question of 
rail or truck transportation can be set- 
ted on the basis of retutive cost, serv- 
ive -obtained and prices netted,” said 
Secretary Espe on this point. “If 
farmers want trucks to pick up their 
livestock at their farms as a matter 
of convenience, then the association 
should.make that service available and 
have control.over it, instead of leaving 


self. It is not at all necessary for 
truck transportation, to destroy the 
shipping association! All that is nes- 
essary is for the shipping asseciation 
to take over trucking instead of allow- 
ing it to take over the shipping asso- 


} ciation. 


-Sam H. Thompson, of the extension 
service at Iowa State College, also 
took up the question of consolidation 
into larger units. “Officials of many 





year in these two series of meetings. 


local. cooperative marketing assdcia- 


it to the individual to get it for him-,; 


q 


ing permitting more effective supply- 
ing of buyer demand; (4) attractive- 
ness of larger volume to. buyers; (5) 


| likelihoed of securing trained and ex- 





perienced managers.” 

In discussing the changing situation 
im thog production and marketing and 
the need for the activities of the state 
association and their readjustment, 
Secretary Dspe said: 

“It may be of interest to know that 
50 per cent of the hogs marketed from 
Jowa last year were sold to tecal pack- 
ing -houses or concentration points in 
Iowa, or just across the border; 37 
per cent to local packers and 13 per 
cent to concentration points. It is inter- 


| esting, indeed, to note that Jecal paock- . 


ers have doubled their slaughter since 
1920. It may *e of greater interest 
to learn that the 192% hog slaughter of 
at least three’ of these local packing 


plants was eme-fourth larger than the { 


hog Slaughter of any single packime 
@lant im Chicaga, and that the hog 


‘ill of ethers is @bout as big as the | 
) Johnson, Perry; ‘S. G. Thompson, Cen- 


largest in Chicago. 


The xeselutiens included a recom- - 


menédation that the predmoers plan pre- 


auction on the basis.of what the future ' 


crop was likely to bring, rather-than 
on the basis of the current selling 
price. It was recommended that the 


Successful ‘associations are 


local associations and the state coop. 
erate with the packers, the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture and other agep. 


cycle. Meetings ef ‘the local associa. 
tions im Qcteber and November of 
‘each year were urged in order that fy. 
‘tune prespects might be checked ang 
a production program adopted by the 
members. 

While the convention recommended 
that all shipments to the terminals 
be sent to cooperative commission 


reminded that it was their job to get 
the high dollar der the hegs, no matter 
where the sale thai ‘to be made. 

Direct buying -was discussed as ‘a 
problem that had to be met by the in. 
creasing efficiency of the local assgo- 
ciations, by consolidation of the weak 
ones and by the creation of coopera- 
tive distribution points. On this issue 
Prof. Sam H. Thompson, of Iowa State 
College, suggested that orders for hogs 
might clear thru some central point 
even tho the physical animals were 
shipped directly from the loading point 
to the packers. 

Other resolutions commended WOl, 
the Ames radio station, for its send- 
ing out the government market re. 
ports, commended the swine register 
of merit plan being carried on at Ames, 
asked for an increase in the tariff on 


products, urged an amendment to the 
Iowa cooperative law to make it im- 
possible for competitors to stimulate 
contract violation, demanded that the 


| township trustees be allowed to retain 


their present power, especially in the 
road building field; urged continued 
efforts by congress to make the tariff 
effective on all farm products, and 
demanded early action by the incom- 
ing administration to live up to its 
farm pledges made during the cam- 
paign. 

The -treasurer’s report showed an 
increased income for the year, with 
total receipts of over $11,000, in spite 
of the fact that some associations are 
behind on dues. A balance of $1,000 
is in the treasury. 

The usual program of short talks 
was followed thru the three-day ses- 
sion. President C. E. Hearst, of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau, presented the 
greetings of his organization to the 
shippers and stressed the need of unit- 
ed work by all farm groups. Ed Flat- 
ness, of Northwood, talked about tat- 


| tooing hogs, and improvements in Ifan- 


dling the premium on hogs from tu- 
berculosis free areas. R. M. Hall, of 
Haniontown, told of the work of or- 
ganizing a concentration point at Ma- 
son City. They hope to cut down the 
cost of marketing and to put the pro- 
ducer in a better bargaining position. 
Judge Henderson, Iowa commerce 
counsel, told of the work done in 
freight rate cases. Other talks cov- 
ered membership agreements, direct- 
ors’ meetings and business methods. 

At the banquet, Oscar Mayer, of the 
Institute of Meat Packers, asked for 
cooperation between producer and 
packer in controlling supply. He point- 
ed ont that in most families there was 
a set budget for meat purchases and 
that there was no way te move extra 
quantities except by ‘cutting prices. 
Seventy-five per cent ofthe hog goes 
to the fresh meat trafle, the said, and 
-has to be moved quickly. He stressed 
the need of a carcass producing more 
lean meat, and suggested that since 
there is_plenty of evidence that lean 
meat is not fattening, the way was 
open for an effective advertising cam- 
paign. : 

The present nine directors were re- 
elected. They: are: O. J.. Kalsem, 
Huxley; A. &. ‘Hursh, Marengo; J. C. 
Williamson, Chariton; Peter Peterson, 
Story City; D..J. McLaughlin, Dough- 
erty; T. R. Riiehm, Garner; W. R. 


ter Jumetion; Bddie Flatness, North- 
weod. Plans were laid to change the 
articles of incorporation so that in the 
future all the directors would be elect- 
ed for two-year terms, and only one- 





|-half the number selected each year. 


cies in the effort -to control the hog ef 


agencies, the associations* were also 


products that compete with ~ animal ~ 
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““HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


‘Mark thought of this two days later | 


as he walked into town in the late af- 
There was a thin layer of 
gnow underfoot, that crunched under 
To the right, the river lay, 
great white highway. Half way 


across it, a horse and sled with a man 


following, was crawling noMh. Some- 


pody with dressed hogs, bound for Ga- 
pena probably. Back in the hills, the 


snow lay evenly, brokem for the most 


ap part only by the delicate: hoof-prints of 


geer and the pad-mamks of wolf and 
‘wildcat. Occasionally, wild turkey left 


- a trail that wanderedi thrw patelies of 


brush where wild berries, dry and fro 


-gen, still hung to branches. Yet. there 


“were new columns-of smoke starting 
up here and there. It gave a. sudden 
lift to the heart to see a faint snzoke 
feather drifting up over wild hills 
where before the only homes: had beem 
those of deer and wildcat. 

In a few years, what would the coun- 
try be like? That land he had picked 
out would break: up easily. Mark saw 


a level field of corn; a roomy log house | 


‘pack in the shelter of the trees: and the 
‘hills, hogs and cattle and horses im the 
pasture. The trail would be a road by 
then. There would be neighbors each 


way, a good road stretching clear west 
over the hills, steambeatis: thick'on the | 
*yiver to carry pork and wheat down to 


New Orleans and bring back furniture 
and clothing and tools. Bellevue them 
would ‘be a quiet village. of white 
‘houses strung along the river bank, 
with a church and a school and. a greup 
of busy stores dowm by a bigger levee. 


HIS was the country that was to be, 

Suddenfy Mark wanted: desperately 

4o stay there, to grow up with it, to 
see it come to be all he hoped for. 

Yet would Bellevwe ever be that? 

And if it were, would Mark himself 

ever see it? As “the horsé thief town” 


it was beginming to be known. im the 
talk of the river; 


few people: would 
settle at a town with that name. It 
might go on, a:sort of. plague-spot along 


the river, avoided by good people, -in- 


habited -by a few men who stole and 
fought and forget to keep: their tumble- 
down buildings from falling into ruin. 
That might be its future, instead of the 
one Mark hoped for. And as for his 
own future, White might have some- 
thing to say to that. For him, spring 
and steamboats plying on the river 
might not come again. 

“There are enough good men,” Mark 
said to himself and frowned; “but who 


.. are they? Nobody knows who to count 


on. If I talk to Moss about running 
out the horse thieves, how do I know 
he won’t run te Brown. And Harring- 
ton thinks I’m with Brown. Nobody 
dares léad out.” 

' Mitchell might, he thought; Sublette 
might. Yet meither had taken any 
steps yet. 


in the woods, or at turkey and deer 


when his larder needed filling. Rifles / 
would’ be cracking by the time the ice | 


in the river began to heave and gvzoan. 
That much Mark was sure of. He could 


only try to be ready. 


ARK stopped in at Jefferson’s. 
store. Three or four mem were 


there, among thenr James: €: Mitchelk. 
“Mitchell’s beard was quivering; and his 


eyes snapping, as Mark eame in. There 


was an embarrasse@ sifumes. Evident- 
~ ly, Mark had been diseussed. 


Mark looked them. over. All were 
farmers; none were sugpased to: he- as- 
He decitted te 
risk it. 

“Cousins was ewer ta see me last 


“night,” “he saidi “I .seé the gang 


For the time being, there | 
seemed nothing for Mark to do- except | 
practice with pistol and rifle at a mark | 


= 





its: beth as he spoke. 

“Young fellow,” he deelared, “E don’t 
jest seem to place yew myself. Ansom 
went eff half-cocked! em that Collins 
business; Collins wowldm’t talk mach. 
afterwards, But he said it wasn’t you 
that. get him: I don’t knew.” 

He got up and gut om his hat. ‘hen 
he grimmed @ little at Mark. 

“Maybe I digi you & serwice, any way,” 


he admitted. “That giml of yours is } 
' had two flimt-locks and a keg of whis 


staying with us now. Thompson went 
around to talk to Moss, and he thought 
maybe she’d better nrove. I was seme 
doubtful myself, when my wife told me 
she’d taken this Dewling girl in. Then 
Thompsor tells me not to.”% 

He jammed his hat down on his head 
and shifted the pistol in his. belt. 

“So she stays!” he declared, amd 
went out. 

So that was it. Mark had felt trou- 
ble was under way; that Moss might 
weaken under pressure. Sally was 
safe enough with Mitchell. He was 
honest, stubborn, and a goad shot. ¥et 
what a life it was for the girl, to be 





pushed around .from place to place, 
allowed to stay at Mitchell’s mainly 
because Mitchell hated One-Thumbed 
Thompson 


HE other mem had got to talking of 

the border war and of whether the 
Misseerians actually would invade 
Towa and capture the legislature’ at 
Burtimgten. 

Mark gathered there was a dispute 
on betweem Missouri and Iowa about 
the leeation of the sonthern boundary. 
The two govermors had been exchang- 
img defiamees, and had even called out 
militia. 

“Some ef the boys from Dubuaue 
rede thru,” eommented one“man. “They 


ky in the wagon. kt leoks like 2 mean 
war.” s 

Others took it more seriously. There 
had been a rumor ftfrat the Missouri 
militia were almost at Burlington. 
And there weren’t arms for the Lowa 
troops. 

“Cox will fix them,” put in another. 
“Whether it’s drinking or fighting, the 
colonel will show them up.” 

Colonel Cox—the title had been won 
in the Black Hawk war—was the rep- 
resentative in the legiskature from the 


, county. For a good while. he had been |. 
4 friendly with Browm. Last year, tho, | 


| perehed on 





Brown had tried to’get the nomination 
away from him. ‘Since then, Cox had 
been actively hostile, but his absence 
at Burlington had prevented any clash. 

“When they run the Pukes out, and 
assembly’s over, and Cox is back, some- 
thing may happen,” someone comment- 
ed. “Havin” Cox around will stiffen up 
Sheriff Warren’s backbone.” 


HERE was a “shin-dig” over at 

Phillips, someone told Mark after 
while. He decided to go over. He did 
not meed to ask directions. As soon as 
he stepped outside, he heard the jerk- 
img wail of the fiddle and the clatter 
of feet om a loose punekeon floor. It 
was a cold, elear night with stars small 


. ane bright over the braad sweep of 


white and frozen river. In that cold 


| Stillness, the noise of frontier merry- 


making had a queer sound. 

Mark went in. The furniture had 
been carted outside, except for benches 
along the walls. Six tallow dips, 
holders driven into the 
walls, made Hght. On these, the host- 
ess kept an anxious eye. The thumping 
of the floor joggled one loose occasion- 
ally, and it had to be pieked up, pound- 
ed back into place and re-lit. There 


. were two fiddles in the corner, and 


probably twelve dancers, with more 
(Continued on page 27) 











Government Tests Prove Value of 
Shelling and Grinding Feed 

| 12 to 26 Per Gent of Feeding Vatue Wasted 

| When Corn or Oats fs Fed Whole 


a ee 


ES?S prove that ground cornmeal 
makes dairy cows 7 percent more 
productive of milk and that the milk 
has a 14 per cent greater butterfat 
content. Steers make gains of nearly 
one-half pound more per day than 
those fed on the usual roughage 

_ fation and whole grain. Surprising results have 
been secured with calves, young pigs, poultry, 


and other live stock. 





equalz:140 pounds efear corn sounds 
queer, doesn’t. it? Actual tests with 
dairy cow rations show 100 pounds 
corn maai has the same value as 140 


en 
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Tests on preparation of corn for hog feed 
show 5 to 7 per cent savings when corn is 


| McCORMICK-DEERING 


FEED GRINDERS - ENGINES - CORN SHELLERS 















Here’s another reason for | 
S.. 2 ie: _ 7 = igk> Deer 

| ing Farmalf, 10-20 or 15-30 | 
tractoron . 








6.8 per cent. 


Grind and Shell With Mini- 
mum Power at Low Cast—Save 
Hauling and Milling Costs— 
Cut Down Your Feed Bills. 


= one end of the belt which drives 





Ask the McCormich-Decring Dealer in Your Town to Demonsteate 


| livrernarionat Harvester Company 


Utereperacas _ 
- SS 


shelled and soaked. At the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture hogs 
weighing 100 pounds at the start 
were fed soaked, shelled corn for 
#40 days and savings of 5 per cent 
in feed costs were effected. A sav- 
ing of 4 per cent was recorded on 
200-poand hogs during an 84-day test, and for 
old, thin sows fed in dry yards the saving was 


Brood sews fed soaked, shelled corn farrowed 
the greatest number of choice, live pigs. 
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McCormick-Deering Corn Shellers 
ase made in six styles that shell 
feom. 4,000 bushels per day down to 
the limited output of hand-operated 
shellera All madeis do.a clean job 
ef shelling and deliver the corn in 
fine condition for seed, feed, or mar- 
ket with @ mimieum expenditure of 
power; Imbor, and’ money. 
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~ the kind that please 
most and last the 
longest / 


UST what-I wanted,” will be the very words that you 
or anybody else will say when they open the gift from 
the “Farm Service” Hardware Store. The reason is 
simple, because in our store there are many wonderful 
“sifts of utility,” useful things that either help with 
your everyday jobs, make home-keeping more pleasant and 


&é 


_ convenient or satisfy a long felt want. Why don’t you plan 


to give hardware gifts this year—sensible, useful things in- 
stead of knickknacks and novelties that bring momentary 
pleasure but are soon forgotten? Do your Christmas shop- 
ping at a “Farm Service’”’ Store and you will find your money 
will buy~ more in value and in happiness you give. _The 
‘Farm Service Hardware Stores are the 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
' HEADQUARTERS IN 
Your TOWN 


You can easily locate the nearest one by looking for the same 
“tap”? pasted in the corner of the front window. It is your 
invitation to come in,:‘look around and stay as long as you like 
and get our help in the selection of suitable gifts for every 
member of the family and your friends. You will like our 
prices, our service and the wide variety of gift articles we have 
on display. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 
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Packer Recommends System of Selting of Basis on Yitetd 


By JAY C. HORMEL. 


‘ 








An outstanding address at the meeting of Iowa Livestock Shippers 
'Jast week was the one quoted here. 

: packers’ point of view, a program that means much to pork producers. 
Bi The system suggested of selling on the basis of what the hogs actually 
a yield in salable euts has: been suecessfully followed by some Ohio, cooper- 
| atives and by packers im that territory. - 


Mr.. Hormel presented, from the 








‘yf OST producers would not care to. 
; sell their hogs to a buyer who did 
- Bipot lave a scale on which to weigh the 
‘Bhogs, yet, under the present system, 
B ihe ability of a producer or a packer 
‘puyer to correctly grade a hog is less 
‘geeurate than his ability to guess: its 
weight. The following figures are 
pased on eighty-six hogs brought to 
market by thirteen preducens. Ail of 
these hogs were graded by the same 
man on the same day. This grader 
jmew that these hogs: were: being run 
Bre as a special test, and he was 
probably mere careful than usual 
Nevertheless, out of cightysix hogs 
which all graded alike alive at the 
yards, the difference im yield between 
the best. let and the poorest Int was 
935 per cent. The differemce between 
the best individual hog and the poor- 
‘Ef est individual hog was b4 percent. As 
I say, this is in spite of the fact that 
the very competent buyer who: was. de- 
ing this grading knew that this was a 
# test lot and was being unusually eare- 
ful and taking an unusual amount of 
‘tinfe in an effort to make his grading 
accurate. 
Certainly, any competent hog buyer 
gould guess weights: more accurately 
than, in this case, a good mam was 
| able to. guess yield. 
@ # Bvery packer runs what he calls his 
‘hog tests.” Phat is to say, he av 
erages all the hogs he reecives and 
averages the value of the: cuts. from 
these hogs, and the price. of live hogs 
any given day is the average ef opin- 
ion of all the packers as to what the 
average of alf hogs of a given grade 
wil yield in money. 
'_ Knowing that the price established 
is but an average, and knowing that 
® the packer is running a cutting test to 
® check up his buyers, the average pack- 
ers hog buyer im necessity tries: to 
- guess on the safe side. As a matter of 
fact, this attitude on the part of the 
@ buyer does not cost the prodneer a. 
thing. Indeed, the average buyer is 
@ such a poor guesser and is forced by 
competition to so compete with other 
| packers’ guessers that whem a day or 
_aweek has passed, the: average price 
for ali hogs has been fair in relatiom 
‘to the market. However, this attitude 
has been tremendously expensive to 
the packer because it has cost hin the 
‘@ confidence of producers: 


Fair Known Price Desirahle 


: In so far as. we can discovera means: 
@ of meayuring accurately the value of a 
® given animal, this idea of “trading” 
tan be eliminated and the buying and 
selling of hogs can take its dignified 
place m commerce on the basis of a 
® fair known price for a definite. quality 
of merchandise. 
Inasmuch as: our present system of 
_ grading hogs permits the same price 
for animals which are actually 14 per 
cent different in value, we have prac- 
@ tically divided producers into’ two 

Classes: 

. First, those who are being under- 
Paid. 
@  ©=ESecond, those who are. being over- 

Paid. 

The thirteen lots of. hogs. in the test. 
Which was made at our plant. were all 
_ Staded alike, and all lots, therefore, 
ought the same price. Now, as a 
Matter of fact, no packer is in the 
business of buying hogs. He is buying, 

and bacon and other cuts on the. 
f. Therefore, when, these thirteen. 

of hegs were priced as ham and 


sass 





baeon and other euts, and when the 
value of these euts was: reduced: te a 
live hog basis, it was. found that no 
one of the thirteem producers had de- 
livered hogs worth exactly what he 
was; paid. The price on that partic- 
ular day was: $8.35 per hundredweight. 
Now, $8.35 per hundredweight pur- 
ports te be our opinion of the average 
yield on the good hogs: om that day. 
That is to say,. figuring the average 
yield om the good: hogs that we: killed, 
$8.35 would be a fair average price 
that day. 

You wilh remenrber: that our grader 
knew he was grading a test lot and 
that he was, therefore, unusually care- 
fuk. This is borne out by the fact that 
he bought these eighty-six hogs $4.2% 
cheaper than our average. Im other 
words, he graded 5 cents per hog clos- 
er tham the average for ali the good 
hogs the company buys. 

This would seem te: support the genr 
eral fairness of the present method of 
grading.- However, let ug see: what it 
means to the individual producers: 

What Tests Revealed’ 

Om six hogs; producer Neo. 1 received 

63 cents per hundredweight more than 


he should have. 
Om sevem hogs; producer No. 2 re- 


ceived 23 cents per hu 

more than he should have. 

| Om fifteen hogs, produeer Ne. 2 re-~- 

l eeived $4 cents per hundredweight 

; more than he should have. 

| @ sevem hogs, producer No. 4 re- 
ceived $ cents per humdredweight 

, mere tham he should have. 

' Om twelve hogs, producer No. 5 re- 

ceived 5 cents per hundredweight 

less than he should have. 

On one hog, producer No. 6 reeeived 
6 cents per hundredweighi less than 
he should have. 

On four hogs, produeer No. 7 re- 
ceived 8 cents per hundredweight less 
than he should have: 

On eleven hogs, producer No. 8 re- 
ceived 16 cents per hundredweight less 
tham he should have. 

On seven hogs, producer No. 9 re- 
ceived 33 cents per hundredweight less 
then he should have. 

On one hog, producer No. 1@ received 
4@ cents per hundredweight less than 
he should have. 2 

On two hogs, producer No. 1f1 re- 
ceived 44 cents per hundredweight less 
than he should have: 


On seven hogs, producer No. 12 re- 
‘ceived 46 cents per hundredweight less. 
than he should have. 


On six hogs, producer Na. 13 re- 
ceived 53 cents per hundredweight less 
than. he should have. 


Now, it may be that there is 
some good reason why producer No. 1 
cam afford to produee 2 poor hog and 
take a poorer price tham producers 
Na. 10, 1k and 12. However, if the 
premiums’ for quality could actually be 
paid to the producer whose hogs yield 
the mest pounds ef meat per hundred- 
weight of live hog, the producer of 
peor yielding animals; would probably 
soon take steps ta improve the quality 
of his own hogs. In fact, we have an- 

, other test which would seem to indi- 





: ate that sueh would be the ease. 


Farm Bureau Waits for Special Session 
(Continued from Page 6) - 


cial interests of 30,000,000: farmers, ac- 
cording te Mr. Evans. Immediate: ef 
fort will be concentrated on the crea- 


. tion of a research or economic faet- 


finding service for which the spokes- 
men from various. cammodity organiza- 
tions say there is. urgent need. 

The third day of the meeting, brought 
the forty-sevem delegates from. thirty- 
five states together in a governing 
bedy to formulate the working pre- 
gram for the new year. . This large 
delegation exceeded in number that of 
any past year, both in number of 
states represented and in number of 
voting delegates. The states of New 
Mexico and: Mississippi were there for 
the first time. Colorado, Texas and 
Kentucky sent voting delegates for 
the first time im many years. Dwvery 
state reported am imereased interest 
in the Farm. Bureasr movement. ‘Total 
membership is: om: the increase and. the: 


finances of the association are im good ~ 


condition. Seeretary M. S. Winder ne- 
ported total assets; of $69,323.72, as 
compared with: $51,335.96 a year ago. 
’ Iowa. sent more than: 130: Farm Bu- 
reau members tothe convention. This: 
was ane of the: largest delegations: 
present if not the largest. lowa. has 
the largest state organization and was 
represented officially by Charles &.. 
Hearst, of Cedar Falls; R...M.. Gunn, 
of Buekingham; George V.. Lefler, of 
Stoekport, and EH. D: Milford, of At- 
lantic. 

When. the final session was: held: and 
resolutions presented the delegates 
found. plenty to: think about. Im cele~ 
brating the tenth year of activity, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation re+ 
newed its. declaration of principles 
which were adopted in the: beginning 
of the: organization.. A natienal policy 
for agzieultuze was outlined om the: 
prineiples ef surplus controh and mak-- 
ing the tariff effective qn farm: com- 
mddities. “Both suek major legisla- 


| tive: projeets: should. be: considered at 


| am extra session of the Seventy-first 
' eongress. In this we are given assur- 
ance by the promise of our president- 
elect who said, ‘So far as my own abil- 
ities may be of service, I dedicate 
them to help secure prosperity and 
| contentment in that industry where I 
and: my forefathers were born and 
nearly aH of my family still obtain 
their livelihood,” said the resolution 
in part. 

One of the fine features of the con- 
vention was the announcement of the 
presentation of an award for distin- 
guished service to organized agricul- 
_ ture to George M. Putnam, of New 
Hampshire. Because. of illness im ‘his 
family, Mr. Putnam was not present to 
accept the award and the medallion. 
This. award, mew to the Farm Bureau 
movement, was granted to Mr. Putnam 
for his wnselfish efforts: for agrieul- 
ture. He helped organize a. eounty- 
Farm Bureau thirteem years aga 
Eleven years ago he helped organize 
and was eleeted president of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau. He has beer 
president ever since. For six years 
he has: been @& director of the Ameri- 
cam Farm Bureau Federation. 

The finak action of the convention 
was. the election of officers. Of the 
beard of sixteen, ineluding the presi- 
dent and vice-president, sevem were 
to be elected this year*for a two-year 
term In the’ mid-western seetion, W. 
Hi Settle, of Indiana, was: re-elected. 
A. 5. Olson, of Renville, -Minm, suc- 
ceeded Hugh Harper, of Wisconsin. In 
the: southerm section, Frank Dimmiek, 
of Louisiana, and J. FP. Porter, ef Ten- 


succeeded 
Wash. 








verely docked. 

Now, this test shows that hogs can 
be made to yield as high as 73 per 
cent net to the cutting floor. The fact 


that most of the hogs in this test yield- . 


ed around 67 per cent and 68 per cent 
indicates that the producer has learned 
that, altho a hog must yield more thar 
63. per cent, he gets no premium for 


There is another important side to 
the question. Poor grading, which 
means «taking into a packing house 
underfed and under-quality animals; 
results, in. the accumulation of thin, wn- 
desizable bacon, of tough, serawny 
hams, of watery, poor-colored pork 
loins. These off-quality euts are the 
source of most of the packer’s sales- 
man’s troubles. He has to spend more 
time selling and settling elaims for 
100 pounds of off-quality product than 


-he does im making the sale of 1,000 


peunds of good, desirable meat. Thus,, 
the selling expense caused by poor 
quality is a terrible penalty on the en- 
tfre livestoek and packing industries. 

In. addition, these poor quality prod- 
ucts: are always slow to sell, in spite 
of the extra effort which is put behind 
them, That means that they are stored 
and moved and otherwise made the ec- 
casion ef unwarranted expense. The 
cost of under-quality product is a tre- 
mendous faetor im the unsatisfactory 
price the producer is. getting for live- 
stock teday.. 

From: the figures quoted, it becomes 
evident that the present method of 
grading hogs on the basis of an aver- 
age price for every grade is forcing 
the producer to sell his product for at 
least 40 cents per hundredweight less 
tham the true value of the quality 
whicls producers ean attain. Like- 
wise, the figures already quoted indi- 
cate that the producer has in the past 
adjusted himself te the demands of 
the market which he is serving; that 
he has learned what quality of hogs 
will command the premiums which are 
now effered, and that he has been 
able te produce the buik of his hogs 
aceording to those demands. There- 
fore, we can only assume that the pro- 
ducer would quickly improve the qual 
ity of his hogs if a means could be 
found of paying to him, as an individ 
uah, the full value of the quality of 
product that he, produces. 

If the Iowa Cooperative Livestoek 
Shippers, will eooperate im the making. 
of tests and experiments amd wilh en- 
courage the packer to purchase from 
them, net. “hogs” whese value no grad- 
er cam reliably estimate, but “meat” 
ready for the: cutting floor, and if suck 
a system of marketing cam be estab- 
lished as common practice, it will 
serve— 

Fizst, to return to each individual 
producer the premium which the qual- 
ity of his livestock deserves. : 

Seeond, te seon raise the average 
quality and therefore the average 
price. 

Third, to make it possible for the 


tain number of* hogs on a certain date 
s@ that the market will not be giutted 
and so that the resultant surplus of 
fresh: pork will net break the market 
at the expemse of the producer and 
paeker: alike. ae 
Fourth, and most important, to es- 
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a quarters—-and a little blue 
jug! Doesn’t that have a jingly, 
joyous sound for a Christmas custom? 
It’s a custom that was started by a 
grandmother back in early pioneer 
days, and is told to us by Mable Holt, 
of Fairburg, IIL: 

“We observe one Christmas custom 
that has been handed down to us from 
my grandmother. In the long ago, 
when grandmother was a young mar- 
ried woman, 
swept the country where she and 
grandpa lived. They owned a little 
Jand and property, and had some mon- 
ey laid away so that they did not suf- 
fer as many did. However, it was 
hard to witness the hardships all 
about them, grandma often said. 

“On the first of December, grandma 
brought out a little blue jug, a keep- 
sake, given to her by her mother. ‘Ev- 
ery quarter we get from now until 
Christmas,’ she said to grandpa, ‘goes 
into this jug. On Christmas we’ll open 
it and use the quarters to make a 
Christmas for some one who otherwise 
would not have one this year.’ 

“Doing so proved to be such a real 
Christmas joy for themselves that 
they continued it each year, until it be- 
came a general thing in grandmother’s 
family to begin feeding the little blue 
jug on December 1. And that is just 
what we, her grandchildren, are doing 
today. We afe still observing the cus- 
tom that she originated, and the 
Christmas joy that we have brought to 
many thru this custom makes me think 
it well worth while, don’t you?” 

When the Christmas tree -has red- 
striped candy canes, burning candles, 
and a row of stiffly starched dolls for 
decoration, we can scarcely blame 
Margaret Waddell, of Colville, Wash., 
for liking their Christmas tree with 
its candle lighting custom. She 
writes: . 

“Christmas at our house centers 
around the Christmas tree. Choosing 
a tree of pretty color and uniform size, 
with thick, feathery boughs, was a very 
important act, even tho we live in a 
mountainous country where trees are 

_very plentiful. 

“How we love the time for decorat- 
ing! We use wreaths, festoons and 
bouquets of greens which we bring in 
from the woods- before the snow be- 
comes too deep. Cedar boughs, Ore- 
gon grape, snow berries, huckleberry 
foliage and kinnikinic with its beauti- 
ful red berries are used for the house 
decorations. And the tree itself! 
There are many tarlatan bags hanging 
from the boughs. These are of differ- 
ent colors, red, green, light blue, pink 
and yellow—and are filled with can- 
dies, nuts, raisins and popcorn. One 
of these bags is taken from the tree 
and given to each child who comes to 
the house during the week and it is 
surprising to see how many children 
come to see us at this time. 

“Then there are the dolls which 
have been played with so much in for- 
mer years but which now live in the 
garret except at Christmas time. They 
are dressed in clean clothes and sit 
under the tree watching the proceed- 
ings. Grandmother was especially 
fond of having red-striped peppermint 

canes tied and marked for each 


a terrible crop failure. 


year stood off a little way from it and 
said, ‘Oh, boy! That’s a pretty tree!’ 

“The custom that we all love best, 
tho, is the candle-light hour. One eve- 
ning, towards the last of the Christ- 
mas week, as the old year is drawing 
to an end, we light every candle on 
the tree and let them burn to the sock- 
ets while we sit in front of the fireplace 
enjoying: the delicious odor that comes 
from the fir needles during the burn- 
ing of the candles. 


“And when at last the tapers died, and 
when the baby slept, 

The little fir, in silent night, a patient 
vigil kept. 

Tho scorched and brown its needles 
were, it had no heart to grieve; 

‘I have not lived in vain,’ he said; 
‘thank God for Christmas eve’!” 


The children have written some very 
interesting customs. Cheryl Hotch- 
kiss, of Granger, is only ten years old. 
She writes: “We children love to 
make our Christmas Santa Claus. 
When we.come home from _ school, 
mother has the powdered sugar ready 
to mold. She mixes the sugar with 
sweet cream and colors it with fruit 


Pi WANA DNGISEDAEHINDISEDSEDIG 
PICKING THE WINNERS 


As I read the final Christmas Customs letters, I decided that 
the contest could have been called Christmas Customs in other 
states, because there were coast letters from Florida, Maine and 
Maryland, Washington, California and Texas, as well as many 


from the inland states. 


and Missouri was second. 


of Fairburg, III. 


Candle Dipping Custom” 

Parkton, Mr. 
juice. We make Santa’s body white 
and his coat red with white buttons or 
sometimes white with red buttons. Of 
course, we have a peaked cap with a 
big tassel on top and he always has a 
white beard. We put him in a cool 
room to set. We give candy fixed like 
this for Christmas presents. It looks 
so nice in a box with other home-made 
candies.” 

And Esther and -Phyllis Smith, of 
Ames, have a Christmas party for the 
birds. They write: “We will tell of 
the Christmas customs at our house. 
There is daddy and mother and our 
baby sister. Every Christmas daddy 
Treads us the ‘Birds’ Christmas Carol.’ 
We try to make some of our own 
Christmas presents. The most fun is 
fixing up our tree and putting our 
presents in. After Christmas day is 
over we put our Christmas tree out for 
the birds. There’s always some pop- 
corn left on it and we tie on some 
more things. Sometimes a red cardi- 
nal comes to our tree.” 

Because she wanted her children to 
get the true meaning of Christmas, 
Mrs. Earnest Sherman, of Cameron, 
Mo., used a novel method of present- 
ing the Christ Child story. : 

“Several years ago, when my oldest 


And, of course, Iowa came first in the number of responses 


When the time for picking the winners came, I almost re- 
gretted the contest because there were so many worthy entries. 
The children have sent in some of the sweetest letters, and there 
were ever so many from pioneer grandmothers. 

First placer with a prize of $5, was awarded to the Christmas 
Custom of the “Little Blue Jug’ that was sent in by Mable Holt, 
Second place, with a $3 prize, was given to Mar- 
garet Waddell of Colville, Wash 
suggested by Mrs. 
Every letter printed earned a dollar prize.—E. B. 


boy was a beginner in school, he 
came home one evening and said, 
‘Teacher asked us today why we had 
Christmas. ‘What did you all tell her?’ 
I asked. ‘Oh, to have Santa come, to 
have Christmas trees, an’ to get lots of 
candy and nuts.’ And that was what 
Christmas really meant to them. 

“I determined right then that my 
children were going to sense, the real 
meaning of Christmas in all of its 
beauty. I found a small sand table set 
of figures depicting the first Christmas 
scene—the Babe in the manger, Mary, 
Joseph, the wise men, the oxen and 
the sheep, and arranged them on a 
small table. Then I told them the 
story of the coming of Jesus and the 
meaning of this gift. Tho our means 
are limited, each year we take from 
our small store of candy, nuts and 
canned things and fix a box for some 
family whom we think may not have 
much for Christmas. I wish we all 
could feel that it’s— 


‘Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is 
bare.’ ” 


\ 
As a little girl, Wilma Thune, of For- 


Third place was given to “The 
J. D. Nawrot, of 


* 
§ 
§ 
: 
‘ 
: 


BASE DANG RANE DANE SE DAE ANGNE 


est City, Iowa, used to have the thrill 
of setting out the doughnuts for Santa 
—and the satisfaction of knowing the 
next morning that, “He came, he saw 
and—he tasted!” She says: 

“T remember, as a child, the thrill of 
being the lucky one to place a plate of 
crisp, sugared doughnuts on the table 


for beloved old St. Nick. This privi- . 


lege belonged always to the youngest 
member of the family, and it was with 
anxious heart, and scrubbed, painstak- 
ing fingers, that the most delicious 
Christmas doughnuts were carefully 
chosen and just as carefully rolled in 
a bowl of sugar and arranged in an at- 
tractive heap on a plate. Then with a 
glass of fresh milk, it was set in a con- 
spicuous place on the dining-room ta- 
ble, lest old Santa should be so busy 
filling up stockings that he would 
fail to see it—and certainly he needed 
something to eat after his long, cold 
trip. 

“In the morning Santa’s host or host- 
ess would feel gratified to find the 
glass empty and most of the dough- 
nuts gone, with a bite taken out of one 
of those remaining, which, of course, 
was a sure sign that the good St. Nick 
had enjoye” his repast.” 

One motuer, a mother of seven, en- 


. by the fireplace. 


Paw 


joyed her Christmas fun so much asq | 
child that she is trying to make Christ. — 
mas mean as much to her own chik | 


dren. This is what she writes: 


“ ‘Backward, turn backward, O time, ig 


your flight, 


And make me a child again, just for | 


tonight.’ 


“Christmas at our house is the kid — 


dies’ day. How they love its mystery 
and fun. 


red and_ green, 
thumbed ‘Night Before Christmas’ ig 


brought out and read at bedtime each | 


night. Even now the littlest ones have 
their secrets and much plotting and 
planning is done behind closed doors, 


The day before Christmas the tree ig | 
This is q ° 


brought in and trimmed. 
ceremony—a rite almost—in which we 
all join, but especially the children 


feel this responsibility. How they en. — 


joy it, and how beautiful the tree is, 
The glittering tinsel is, no brighter 
than the dancing eyes of our happy 
girls and boys. All gifts are wrapped 
and put on whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. 
‘peeks.’ 
toy from the five and ten-cent store, 
and there are always fearful and won- 


derful cooky cats, dogs, men and la- — 


dies, made with the help of. willing 
tho clumsy little fingers. Each one is 
privileged to give away an article of 
no further use, and great is the unload-. 
ing of ‘white elephanis.’ Father may 
receive a fur neckpiece, and flapper 
daughter a knitted petticoat. I may 
add that some of these are passed on 
from year to year. 


“On Christmas eve, lighted candles 
are placed in the windows, ‘to light the 
Christ Child on His way.’ 


ings, one for every one of us, is hung 
The Christmas story 
is read to the children and Christmas 
songs are sung by the family as we sit 
around our open fire. It seems I hard- 
ly close my eyes before little white- 
clad figures creep down the stairs to 
see if Santa has come and soon the 
house rings with ‘Merry Christmas!’ 


and squeals of delight as some long: 


wished-for thing is discovered. This 


day is always spent at home, so the @ 
youngsters havea better opportunity @ 


to enjoy their presents. 


“Christmas at our house is the chil- , 


dren’s day—it takes so. little to make 
them happy, and we have them such a 


little, little while. As I recall the love 


ly Christmas days of my childhood, I 


hope to make those of my own chil- — 


dren live as long in memory.” 


I wonder if some of us may not find 


use for Marjorie Crosswait’s sugges- 


tion of “white elephants for Christmas | : 


gifts.” 


“A Christmas custom to my family © 


means white elephants. Yes, white el- 
ephants! Haven’t you a lovely scarf 


that doesn’t quite belong with any of © 


your clothes and sister could use so 


nicely? In fact, you’ve heard her say | 
many times, ‘I wish that scarf were ~ 
Then there is the beautiful — 
yellow flower bowl of mother’s, which | 
is unsatisfactory in every corner of — 
our home. Now, Aunt Sue has a little q 
table in her den on which this bowl © 
Last year dad bought a 
tie which he thought a little too giddy — 
and gay after he got it home, and so — 
Does brother — 
think this tie classy? He does. I © 


mine.’ 


will just fii. 


he has never worn it. 


The Pick of the Christmas cca” | 


We begin about two weeks : 
before by decorating the rooms with | 
Then the much - 


Of course, no one @ 
Every one receives a foolish 


Then with | 
much ceremony, hanging up the stock- | 
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ouldn’t be at all surprised if he re- 
ived it this Christmas. 
“Now, what is better than white ele- 
ants for Christmas?” 
‘A candle dipping custom comes to 
pall the way from Parkton, Md., from 
. J. D. Nawrot. She has always 
\ ed candles and she conceived~the 
lea of making her own candles and 
incorporating into them the pungent 
wood and mint odors of the Christmas 
‘season. She says: “I do love can- 
@les—always have. Their soft colors, 
‘the flickering flame with the dancing 
shadows, and the pungent odor hold a 
rare charm for me. Most of all, I love 
the bayberry candles which are so ex- 
msive and so hard to get.” 
'* With a love of candle glow for in- 
spiration, Mrs. Nawrot proceeded to 


rchase a few simple supplies and to ~- 


make her own candles. She describes 
the process: 
| “I bought a few pounds of paraffin, 
a bunch of candle wicking, a bit of 
green color to tint oils and waxes, 
and a tiny phial each of oils of cedar, 
pennyroyal, peppermint, spearmint and 
roses. I tied a small iron tap to one 
end of about a foot of candle wicking 
to serve as a weight. Two pounds of 
paraffin were melted in a tall ‘alumi- 
num stew pan. To make cedar can- 


® dies, I tinted the wax green and added 


only a drop of the oil of cedar (it is 
necessary to keep the aroma faint and 
these oils are extremely pungent). 
The wax must-be only warm enough to 
flow, otherwise the fragrance escapes. 
‘dipped the wick by allowing the 
weight to sink to the bottom of the 
paraffin and then lifting it again, thus_ 
' coating the wicking. Done again and 


| again, the candle is built up of these 
' layers of wax until it is as large as de- 


| easy to learn with practice. 


sired. The technique of dipping is 
Perfect 
' symmetry is not desired if you would 
“have the candles look homemade—but 


| a fairly symmetrical shape is neces- 


aminimum of dripping. 
- “There seems to be no limit to the 


' possibilities of marketing these aro- 


| matic candles. 
hundred at my door, and a depart-. 


I can sell them by the 


“ment store in the city always begs for 
them; however, I never. have attempt- 
- ed to sell on a large scale. All I care 


- for is a bit of extra expense money 


| and a few extra candles for Christmas 


and birthday gifts. Nothing pleases 


' my friends more than a pair of these 


' scented tapers. 


And Christmas would 


' not be Christmas at our house without 
- cedar or mint candles.” 





1 The Etiquette of Christmas 


Bs Gifts and Giving 


E|™ not going to give any Christmas 


gifts this year,” I heard a girl say 


the other day, with a real air of deter- 
 tiination. 


“It’s just a lot of fuss and 


- bother, and, besides, I can’t afford it.” 


It sounded sensible, perhaps, but 


_ there was something awfully hard and 


Ss 


chit @ hore thinking about. It seemed to me 


chilling about the statement, which 


_ that it was the girl herself who would 
_ suffer by this decision, not those who 
_ Would ordinarily receive her gifts. 


_ The spirit of the giver, not the gift, 
ts the important thing, as you've all 
aan numberless times. And who is 

_ there who hasn’t felt the real pleasure 


é of planning presents for Christmas? 


‘The secrecy, the delightful holiday bus- 
le and hustle of the season, are dread- 
fully contagious. It’s almost impossible 


_ to remain immune from the Christmas 


Spirit—even if one wanted to. 

“But what on earth shall I give Sue?” 
Wailed Jean the other day. “She has 
simply everything.” 

In that case, Sue will probably ap- 
Preciate something particularly distinc- 
tive of Jean—something she has done 

lf—for instance, a box of her very 
est kind of candy. Fortunately, it 
’t quite so difficult to find gifts for 
‘Most of us. The question for the young 
‘irl is more likely to be one of making 
limited amount of money do a great 

any things. 
‘irst of all, consider the resources 


at hand. Living in the country, as 
you do, there ought to be a real wealth 
of them. A basket of highly polished 
apples, for instance, makes a charming 
gift, or a box of nuts or candy or very 
special cookies. 

A friend I know solved Christmas in 
a most pleasant way last year, by cre- 
ating her own Christmas cards. These 
were simply fashioned of brightly col- 
ored paper, but each was made indi- 
vidual and charming -by an original lit- 
tle verse which aptly fitted the re- 
cipient. 

If you happen to be more clever with 
your needle than with your pen, your 
problem is more than adequately solved. 
It is possible to create the most 
delightful things out of almost nothing 
at all—dainty lingerie “undies,” bound 
with harmonizing bias braids, finely 
hemmed handkerchiefs, fringed lun- 
cheon sets of linen, knitted or cro- 
cheted ties, and all sorts of scarfs. 

The first rule of gifts and their giv- 
ing is that they shall be suitable to the 
person who receives them. Don’t send 
a book, for instance, to someone you 
know doesn’t enjoy reading, or a frivo- 
lous colored necktie to someone who 
goes in for quiet clothes and acces- 
sories. 

It is not appropriate for young peo- 
ple to exchange elaborate or expensive 
gifts at any time. The rule as to just 
what kind of presents a young man or 
young woman may give each other is 
fairly clearly defined, and applies much 
the same to all grades of society. 

Convention allows the engaged girl 
to receive presents of value from her 
fiance, including jewels, furs and so 


forth, but in the case of a mere school 
friend, the gifts sheuld be restricted 
to flowers, fruit, candy and books. 

In all these questions, good sense and 
good taste should go hand in hand. Un- 
der no circumstances should a girl pau- 
perize herself to buy presents for peo- 
ple whom she thinks might “expect” 
them from her. 

Last Christmas, we knew a young 
business woman who spent so much 
money for gifts for her friends and 
family that she was unable to afford 
train fare home for the day! Imagine 
how much more her parents would have 
appreciated her “presence” than her 
“presents.”—R. H. 





Decorating the Christmas Table 
PART of the fun of the Christmas 
dinner is the table decorations. 

The first glimpse of the dinner table 

is almost as thrilling as the first 

glimpse of the Christmas tree. 

Can’t you just see the long table 
with its snowy table cloth and cen- 
terpiece and some novel decoration at 
each place? One very attractive table 
that I saw was made by using a. cen- 
ter piece of the reddest of red apples 
with sprays of greenery and an apple 
hollowed out at each place holding a 
burning candle. A hot “fruit soup” 
was served for first course. That 


clear, red fruit juice served in clear 


glass cups, the green candles in the 
red apples and the red and green cen- 
terpieces were so pretty when we first 
stepped out to the dining-room. 

A table that caused a great deal of 





Daisy and Kit, 


Father’s 
Great big 


Hauling the 


I never 
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Beside them 


mine 


A great big stick 
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are 











beat them, I 


For they always go whenever they're told. 





And my tue BD axe Daisy and Kit 


never 


lazy. 


Daisy ‘and Kit. 
I never hit. 


whom 


never scold, 





very tall, 
seem very small. 
ja the Xo: I sit 


Ruth Wallace 








Above we are reprinting one of the Barnyard Stories that ran in Wallaces’ 


Farmer a year or two ago. 


Many of our readers remember them. We had a 


number of requests to make these rhymes and pictures available in book form. 


This book is now ready. 


It contains all the illustrated verses that ran in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer under this title and will be sent postpaid for 40 cents. 


merriment was one that had a huge 
cake for the centerpiece with a tiny 
paper rolled candle on the cake for 
each guest. From the candle a narrow 
red ribbon extended to each place 
ecard. Incidentally, the place cards 
were green candles in candle holders 
and were made of heavy paper. The 
flame was of red paper. The names 
were written in red ink on the gray 
paper. After the guests were seated 
they were told that after their name 
had been spoken three times they 
might pull the ribbon to the small can- 
dle on the cake. Of course, a few peo- 
ple were fortunate enough to Aave 
their names called at once, but then 
they all began to see that it was more 
fun not to call the names, since every- 
one wag so curious. Of course, the 
hostess kept the fun moving, by call- 
ing the names as she wished. When 
each guest finally was permitted to 
pull the ribbon he found an appropri- 
ate little jingle, a fortune, or perhaps 
only a funny story or a conundrum 
rolled up in red paper around a two- 
inch length of candle wicking. 

One grandmother had a dinner party 
for all the tiny folks in her family and 
she planned the center of the table so 
that it looked like a-circus ring. The 
animals were cookie animals and she’d 
frosted them, coloring the frosting so 
that they looked almost real. Those 


youngsters loved the table so much- 


that it was left untouched until after 
Christmas. 





Making Cheese for Christmas 
RS. H. J. S., of Ames, Iowa, has 
used cheese cakes for Christmas 
gifts for several years and writes that 
they have found them very popular 
gifts. Wrapped first in oiled paper, 
then in plain white tissue, and tied 


with a spray of arbor vitae, it does 
sound attractive and unusual, doesn’t 
it? And she adds that it’s quite inex- 
pensive. This is her recipe for mak- 
ing the cheese: 

Put ten gallons of milk on in a large 
wash boiler to warm. Dissolve one- 
half of a color tablet in one-half glass 
of water. Dissolve one rennet tablet 
in one-half glass of water. Heat the 
milk to 86 or 88 degrees F. Stir the 
milk and add first the one-half glass 
of color, and then the one-half glass 
of rennet. Cover the milk and allow 
to stand until firmly coagulated. 

After twenty or thirty minutes the 
milk will form a solid curd and will 
break clean when the index finger is 
run thru it. We use a bread knife to 
cut it in small pieces, about the size of 
a pea. 

After cutting. the curd, stir the curd 
cubes slowly for a few minutes so as 
not to lose the fat. Do not let the 
curd mat down. After ten or fifteen 
minutes the clear whey around the 
cubes will show. Then the tempera- 
ture may be raised very slowly for 
thirty minutes until it reaches 102 de- 
grees, where it is held for from forty- 
five minutes to one hour. The cubes 
should shrink to about one-fourth of 
their original size and be so firm that 
they resist sticking together. To test, 
pick a handful up and squeeze. 

Now separate the whey from the 
eurds. Keep the curds stirred every 
few minutes to prevent uniting and 
continue this for twenty or thirty min- 
utes. Cool to 82 degrees F. and salt, 
using the proportion of one tablespoon 
to ten pounds of milk. Add the salt in 
_three applications, stirring between 
each time. -About nine pounds of curd 
will be obtained from each ten gallons 
of milk containing 4 per cent fat. 

Line a lard press with cheese cloth, 
fill with the curds and apply pressure 
slowly. 

Before leaving for the night, remove 


and straighten the wrinkles from the 


cheese cloth. Some time within the 
next forty-eight hours, paint the cake 
of cheese (after removing from press) 
with melted paraffin and set in cool 
place (70 degrees F.). Turn each day. 
Let it cure three or four weeks.—Mrs. 
H. J. S. 
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Remember all. the things people used 
to.do for headaches? Today, the: ae- 
cepted treatment is Bayer Aspirin,. It 
gets action! Quick, complete relief— 
and no harm done. No. after effects;, no 
effect on the heart; nothing in.a. Bayer 
tablet could hurt. anyone. (Your. doctor 
will verify this.) For any sort of: head- 
ache, neuralgic pains, rlieumatism— 
your ¢irst thought should be of: these 
tablets. Taken soon enough, it. can 


head-off' the pain altogetiier ; even:ttose 
pains: many: women have thought must 
becendtredi. 





Aspititr is the tradé mark of ‘Ba 
of Monoaceticacidester of 


er Manufacture 
alicylieacid. 








The. best. ofthe catch—packed|in paper: lined, 
wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight. 
cont. 85 Iba. net:wt: of fish. Shipped immediately. 
24-hour service. 





with every. sien. new Serongetiooings 
Book — approv: by Good House- 


FRE keeping Teosanans j 


. Try, thie: SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX:. 


1upounds.Fiounders. . $ 00° 
15 pounds Ocean Pike 
i 2Sipounds :Herri 


| ) "Sa 
ROYAL HERRING Dressed Cleaned. TAS 
f | gppgreapepee~ Reund, weather frozen ....,..- sis 
i PICKEREL: Dreseca'nea 110 aad ~ on ey al Fee paces 10.75. 
aoa 8 9b 4.2 

WALL-EVED) BIKE Ciesnca: Dssesad | | team 
WHITEFIGHE Lasse Dreeeed oo 1508 
LAKE. TROUT, fie ene sere 0 Oxo tie.me 0 Bue 18.50: 
@MCEAN PIKE, (Whiting) ..........200000: 9.35 
Dressedand Héadless:........-- 11.00; 
STEAK COD, Dressed and Headless ........- 11.00 

! + Dressed: and’ Headless, .......- 1 
SALMON, Dreased and Headless... .......> 14.28 
{BUT, Dressed and* Headless. .......... 18.75 
SMOKED ‘WHITEFISH, 10 pound box ....°.:., 2.00; 


Shipped from Minneapolis or. Duluth, Minn, at 
f these prices; For quick service order from ad. 
me < Vertisement.. Add .50c per box if you, want: ship- 
ments madé from Mason City. a branch. 
White for complete illustrated catalog: today. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH: CO, 
MASON CITY, 1A, 


























THE HOTEL 
Roo SEVELT 
16™ STREET AT VY AND W 

WASHINGTON: D.C. ? 
To those who plama trip to 


the Capitol. at this. time we 
offer most. attractive rates: 





. Room 
















with bath, for ; 
one ......., ..-$4.00 i 
Reom with hath, for 
two .... $5.00 
* The Roosevelt Welcomes 
You! 


FRANK 8B. BANKS: 
President and Manager 
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Please mention this. paper when writing. 


, Christians 


-all in @ hopeful spirit. 
this with the temporary gifts of the | 





-Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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be made necessary b; 
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issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Lang em School Lesson. must.not.be repre- 
duced by any.other paper until special written: permission has been obtained. 
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wlight.changes. aa Inay occa- 








PAUL. THE. WORLD. CHRISTIAN 


(Notes on the: Sabbath School: Les- 
son for December 30, 1928.) 


This quarter continues. the lessons 
on the life and letters of Paul, taking 
up his mission; to: the Gentiles. Paul 
goes to Ephesus on his third. mission- 
ary journey, and takes up his work in 
the synagogue ofthe Jews for a time, 
but for the rest of the three years 


teaching in the school of Tyrannus,, | 
and probably founding many churches | 


in the surrounding region. In. this 
epistle to the Ephesians he pleads for 


rusalem had. been his home for many 
years and he doubtless had many 
friends. there. His. intense desire to 
preach. the gospel there can therefore 
readily be understood. He:sends a mes- 
sage to the elders to. meet him at Mi- 
letus. In. this. farewell address, he: re- 
minds them of their solemn responsi- 
bility. Their primary office was to 
oversee and govern ‘the fleek. Paul 
adds that it is: also their duty to feed 
the flock, but first they must take 
heed to: their own lives: se as to set 
them: a good example. He urges them: 
to, teaels the first principles: of the 


| deetrine of Christianity. He reminds 


a life in keeping with the Christian | 
calling, that they. may influence those | 


around them.. All are not alike gifted. 
Some were to be apostles,,some propk- 
ets, some. evangelists, and some, pas- 
tors and teachers, As the needs of the 
world: are varied, so God has given to 
the church people with various, endow- 
ments, but all are to work together in 
harmony for the upbuilding. of the 
kingdom. Christian unity is more of 
the spirit than. of the form. 

The keynote in the second. lesson is 
love, in the old version translated as 
“charity.” In New Testament usage, 


,as: used by Jesus, this means love in 


its fullest and widest form. That is,, 
love as the expression of a fixed and. 
determined will, love to:man as bear- 
ing the likeness of the Father and. re- 
deemed by a common Savior.. Thus it 
becomes not merely the queen of all 
graces, Buti the bondi which links: all 
togetiien. According to 
Paal’s definition, the man. in whom 
this love rules is long-suffering. andi 
yet maintains his sweetness: of spirit 
and good will toward men. He enviss: 
not the gifts bestowed on another; 
does not boast or taunt; is not puffed 
up; with self-conceit. He does not do 


H) ; unseemly things, nor is he easily pro- 
, voked to: anger. 


He does: not believe 
evil of*another until clearly proved, 
and then does not rejoice in it. 


ers; has confidence in man as long as 
there is any grounds for it. He does it 
Paul contrasts 


Spirit, of which the Corinthians were 
so) proud. These will not. abide, but 
faith, hope:and love. will endure. 

In II Corinthians Paul is dealing 
with a church that has denied his au- 


He | 
bears with: human weaknesses in oth» | 








thority and treated him personally | 


with contempt. 


made against him, but deals with them 
in. tenderness, regrets that he had pre- 
viously found it necessary to use se- 
verity, rejoices over their growth in 
grace and expresses confidenee in 
them. In asking for a collection for 
the poor Christians in Jerusalem, he 
tells them how liberal the poor Mace- 
donians: have been; The gifts and 
graces he concedes to the Corinthian 
Christians are all right, but now he 
urges them to round ‘out. their Chris- 
tian character by the grace of benev- 
olence. He points out Christ as the 
example in giving, and asks them to 
show their love for Him: by their giv- 
ing. The two most important lessons 
are, that we first give ourselves to God 
and then: curb the spirit of covetous- 
ness that exists im: human nature by 
giving to those in need) according to 
our own.prosperity. As elsewhere, the 


‘apostle-here insists:on making system-~- 


atic beneficence: ane of the main Chris- 


‘tian duties and obligation. (Lesson. 3.). 


Pani. goes to. Jerusalem,, knowing, 


;that honds, and. affliction. await, him, 
, but. determined ta: finish. the ministry. 
which has beem appointed him; to: tes- 
{tify the gospel: of the: grace of God, Je-. 


He: spends. some: time | 


in.vindicating himself of the charges | : 
| are. to characterize’ our work in His 





them that if the church fail, it is be- 
cause of the unfaithfulgess. ef the lead~ 
ings: of their leaders. Finally he com- 
mends them to God, who is able to: de- 
velop the: truly Christian type of echar- 
aeter: (Lesson 4.) 


In Romans, Paul first traverses the [ 


whole field of Christian doctrine; 
then he defines the relations which 
Christians should sustain to each oth- 
er and to weak brethren. [In the Ies- 


| son he defines the relation which be- 


lievers should maintain to the civil 
government and’ the world at large. 
The citizen of the heavenly kingdom 
must accept conditions as he finds 
them where he lives, must pay due 
respect to law, to manners and cus- 
toms; must give honor to men in place 
and power: according to their position. 
The: great commandment is, “Love thy 
neighber as thyself.” The great end 
and ain» ef Christianity on the man- 
ward side is: to teach unselfishness, 
full. consideration. of the rights of oth- 
ers.. The reason why love is the ful- 
filment of the: law is that it can not 
do: evil, but always good. He urges 
these Christians not to live only for 
pleasure; nor spend their time in rev- 
elry and strife. He puts respectable 
sin in the same category with disrep- 
utable sin. He admenishes; them, “Put 


ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” that. 


their lives: may be pure. (Lesson 5.) 

The lesson shows the necessary con- 
nection: between doctrine and duty. 
The faith of believers must result in 
holy and: useful lives. The Christian’s 
duty is to consecrate his body and his 
mind to Christ. The motive is found 
in the mercies of God. After the con- 
secration. of the bedy and the trans- 
formation: of the mind, one.is qualified 
for service, to be rendered in humility. 
Each is to engage whole-heartedly in 
the work God has called. that one to 
do. Cheerfulness, tact and industry 


There must. be peace andi real 
among Christians. The 


senv.ice. 
fellowship 


| best way to help others to be good 


Christians is to be good Christians 
ourselves. We are to rejoice twith 
those that rejoice, as well as show 
sympathy with those in sorrow. The 
spirit that Chmistians: ane to cultivate 
toward each other is also to be mani- 


fested to all the world. We are to be, 


honorable in the world. (Lesson 6.) 

It is. some fourteen years: since the 
great assembly had been held in Jeru- 
salem, in which the great doctrine of 
Christian: liberty in: non-essentials was 
established,‘ and with it the duty of so 
living as not to give offense or be a 
trap to. those who do not see as we do. 
During these years the Jew and Gen- 
tile ehurches had been growing apart. 
A Jewish faction was sending emis- 
saries to. the Gentile churches. to make 
trouble for Paul. It was to win these 


_over to the truth that Paul had made 
_ this. journey to Jerusalem. 


In an. as- 
sembly. of all the churches,, Paul gives. 
a full. account of the work. duxing these 
years. 
isfy everybody that he was: al. righé,. 
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It was suggested that to. sat- 













STOP COLDS 
in a Day 


Take HILE’S eascart QUININE 
at once; HILE’S stops a cold in 

one-day: because each tablet combines 

the four necessary helps 

up the: cold, checks: the fever, opens: 

the ele, tones the. system.. 

HILL S-CASCARA-QUININE 
RED BOX — All Druggists 
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‘ Watch for the book reviews. 
- Any book reviewed, and many |f 
others, can be seeured: at. the | 


> tithe: 


: Wallaces’ Farmer 

















New Books 


Fascinating travel stories, 
delightful romances, geod, 
elean, entertaining humor, di- 
rections for - parties, and 
games, practical books on the 
newest phases of ecerm grow- 
ing, how raising, dairying and 
general farming—they are all 
oe in the new book 
service that Wallaces’ Farm- 
er is offering its: veaders. 








regular list price. We pay 


the postage. Prices will be |F 
. given with the review. 
_send.us your check or postal 


money order with the eerrect 








Just | 





Book Department, 


Des Moines, Lowa. 
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should go te the temple and pay 
e dues. This he did. Some-of his 
spemies raised a mob to kill him. A 
iad of soldiers interfered, and Paul 
s arrested. He was allowed to ad- 
s the mob, who listened to him 
il he spoke of his: mission to the 
mntiles, when they would permit him 
go no further and demanded that he 
he killed. When the Roman captain 
earned that Paul was a Roman citi- 
en, he unbound him and had him 
ought before the high priest and the 
puncil next day, where he again gave 
his testimony. A plot to kill him was 
discovered, and Paul was sent on to 
elix, the governor. (Lesson 7.) 
Lesson 8 teJls something of the 
prayer life of Paul. When he bade 
‘farewell to the elders at Miletus be- 
fore starting for Jerusalem, where he 
‘Jmew grave dangers awaited him, he 
knelt down and prayed with these 
church officials. One effect of this 
| prayer was to endear Paul to these 
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E ‘men. They felt his power with God 
: and his love for them. His first words 
wi ' to the Christians at Rome were a 
1S: '-prayer. He longed to go to Rome ona 
missionary errand, and asked God to 
make this possible. He assures the 
' Christians at Ephesus that he is pray- 
fe" "ing for them constantly, that they may 


have a report of wisdom and revela- 
tion of God, that they may appreciate 
' His power. In his prayers Paul im- 
| plies that the supreme need of the 
Christian is inner strength; human 
power alone will not do. He also in- 
. ferred that love is the firm foundation 
tor Christian stability. 
When Felix was ordered to Rome in 
. disgrace, he left Paul in prison. When 
r 4 Festus succeeded him as governor, the 
Jews demanded that he send Paul to 
_ Jerusalem to be tried by their laws. 
He refused on the ground that Paul 
“was a Roman citizen, and said he 
; ' would be tried at Caesarea as soon as 
_— he got back. The hearing covered the 
5 | same ground as that of two years be- 
| fore: treason, heresy, profaning the 
temple. Seeing that Festus was in- 
| clined to favor the Jews, Paul ap- 
_ pealed to Caesar. Agrippa was visit- 
_ ing Festus, and said he would like to 
_ see Paul. Paul makes an address be- 
_ fore the king, the governor, Drusilla 
and Bernice. 
version and of the doctrine of Chris- 
‘tianity. Festus considers him mad, 
and Paul appeals to Agrippa, who 
_ knows about Jesus and His life and 
_ death, about Pentecost, the martyrdom 
' of Stephen, and so on. He-then ex- 
presses the wish that they were all as 
he is, “except these bonds.” He at 
last convinced them-that he was un- 
© justly condemned. They would have 
3 let him go, had it not been for his ap- 
@ peal to Caesar. (Lesson 9.) 
The winter had been spent in Malta, 
- where Paul wrought many miracles 
and was loaded with many honors. , 
- Then they sailed to the seaport of an- 
' cient Rome, where they found Chris- 
' tians, and took up their march for 
; | Rome. On the way they were met by 
bands of Christians. Instead of being 
| east in jail, Paul is allowed to rent a 








| house and enjoy all the liberty possi- 
| ble for @ prisoner awaiting trial. His 
_ accusers must come from Judea, which 
' would take some months. He calls to- 
gether the heads of the various Jewish 
 Synagogs and explains to them that he 
has done nothing against the Jewish 
* people, and has no accusation to make 
against them as a people; that he has 
: been mobbed by enemies and that the 
governor would have released him ex- 
cept for the violent opposition of these 
enemies. A meeting was called, and 
Paul told them that Jesus is the true. 
Messiah, that He is to be a world-con- 
queror. Some believed and some not. 
Those who did not, bitterly opposed 
Paul; and he announced that thereaft- 
he would feel perfectly free to 
‘Preach the gospel to all who came, 
Jew or Gentile. (Lesson 10.) 
|i The acquaintances Paul had made 
# tipened into friendshsip. He com- 
% nded his friends. He knew their . 
life history and their personal charac- 
teristics: He thanked them for what 














He tells of his own con- * 


‘from Rome to take a census of the 
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AIT till you see it... this new 

Delco-Light achievement! 
It’s the Plant that now holds down 
the ardest jobs on the biggest farms. 
It provides safe electric light for 
every purpose... develops ample 
power for the milking machine, the 
automatic refrigerator, the milk 
cooler, the power saw, and all other 
kinds of farm machinery. 


This Plant is just the thing for 
country stores and country filling 
stations...for country schools and 
churches... village lodge halls <=; 
public, buildings. Even here it 
handles heavy power and light 
jobs with ease. 


DEPENDABLE 


PRODUCTS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
10th St. and Grand Avenue, 102 Old Colony Bldg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


in 





A four-cylinder, 1500-watt plant that 
develops 3 bh. p. at the pulley. 
Saves time, work and money. 


OF“ GENERAL 
There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below: 


THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., 


This sensational new 
POWER and light plant 
EATS HARD WORK 


The bigger the job the bigger 
your need for this NEW Super- 
Powered Delco-Light Plant 


How it’s made 
When you’ve got a plant like this 
you’ve got something. Four-cylin- 
der automobile type engine ...air- 
cooled for quick and certain start- 
ing. A. C. Fuel Pump as in General 
Motors cars. Automatic battery 
ignition, Automatic oiling, 


Free literature—mail coupon 
No matter where you live ; ; ; no 
matter how bi euch farm may be 
3..this Heavy Delco-Light is 
the plant you ou be to have. Extra 
strong and extra heavy. Few work- 
ing parts. No complicated mech- 
anism to get out of order and 
cause trouble: Yet a super-abun- 


Nore than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM 


ELECTRICITY 


(Also Manufacturers of ®@ Electric Water Systems 


MOTORS 


118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





D. K. BAXTER, 
606 Pierce St., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





dance of lighs and power::: when; 
where, and as you want it. 

Best of all, the price is low and 
you can buy’ it under General 
Motors easy terms. 

These are just the high spots. If 
you want full information, m 
the coupon for some interestin 
illustrated literature that we'll 
gladly send you free; 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-306 Dayton, Ohio 


| re 
pacoucet. COMPANY, 
Dept. B-306 Dayton, Ohio. 











Pleas@ send free illustrated 
literature as checked below. 


| 
' Delco-Light Electric Plants 
H D-L Pumps ‘ 
iCo- 
i Del Light Batteries 
} 
i 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
1 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037° Farnam St., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











they had done for him. He was con- 
cerned for the welfare of his friends. 
Paul’s letter to Philemon holds up a 
model for Christian friendship. The 
occasion of the letter was to request 
Philemon to take back his refugee 
slave, Onesimus, whom Paul had led 
to give himself to Christ. 
lieved in the new Onesimus, and ap- 
peals to Philemon on the ground of 
friendship. Paul believes that Onesi- 
mus,» who had been a worthless fel- 
low, will be profitable to Philemon, 
now that he has become a Christian. 
Paul offers to make good whatever 
Onesimus owes to Philemon. He ex- 
presses the belief that Philemon will 
do even more than Paul asks of him. 
(Lesson 11.) 

The last lesson of the quarter is the 
familiar lesson of the birth of Christ, 
as told in Luke. Herod had orders 


kingdom as the basis for future taxa- 
tion.. The inhabitants were enrolled 
by their tribes at the place of their 
nativity. Joseph would be required to 
go to Bethlehem for registry, and 
Mary went with him. The old town. 
was naturally crowded to its utmost 





“sore afraid.” 


heavenly host. 


Christ. 


capacity, and theree was no room any- 
where except in one of the caves with 
which the whole region abounds, and 
in which it was a common thing for 
the poorer travelers as well as their 
stock to find shelter and food. And 
here was born Jesus the Christ. 
Paul be- | the 


neighborhood, shepherds 


were 
herding their flocks by night, and to 
these appeared a messenger of Jeho- 
vah and a bright light. And they were 
The message was: “Be 
not afraid,” and the birth of the Sa- 
vior was announced. 
came a burst of song from the choir 
of the sanctuary above, the great 
And the shepherds 
went and saw. The philosophers came 
later, saw, worshiped and left choice 
gifts. The simplicity and beauty of 
this story has charmed childhood and 
manhood for many centuries past. We 
may be entranced by its beauty, but 
should be vitally 
truth, for the wholé system of our re- 
ligion rests on the - incarnation of 
The life of Jesus of Nazareth 
furnishes in itself the most conclusive 
proof of His supernatural origin and 
of the real significance of His birth. 


Following this 


interested in its 


Seasoned Wood Is Best 


For the best results with wood fuel, 
it must be well seasoned before it is 


used. Not only will the seasoned wood 
throw out more heat, but the fire will 
catch more easily, is more easily con- 
trolled, will keep better under banked 
conditions, and does not give nearly 
so much trouble from soot and creo- 
sote. e 

In order to dry wood as -fast as pos- 
sible, it is necessary to expose it to 
sun and wind and protect it from rain. 
The piles should be as narrow and as 
open as possible, so that what wind 
there is may blow freely thru them. 
The cords near the bottom of the pile 
usually dry more slowly than the oth- 
ers, particularly if the pile rests di- 
rectly on the ground. Any temporary 
roof or cover to keep off rain will help 
to produce faster drying. 

Wood piled in a closed shed usually 
dries more slowly than that piled in 
the open. Woodsheds would be bet- 
ter if they were built open or slatted 
for a foot or so above the floor so 
“that the lower layers of the wood 
could receive good circulation. 
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W-F: Registered Marker 
For Marking Poultry 


The- Wallaces’ Farmer marker gives yew a 
positive means: of identifying your chickens 


the- wiitg, with indelible ink, the initials 
‘““W-F’’ and the owner’s. personal number. 
Marked. liirds; can be identified, even. after 
they ane killéd and dressed.. 


act, or confesses, evidence of ownership is nec- 
essary, to, convict. him.. Some ,positive system 
of: marking: alli poultry is recommended by the 
state Sheriffs’ Assoeiation and other law- 
enforeing: organizations. 

A. list of alli W-F poultry marker owners, 
and their registered! numbers, is om file in the 
office: of evany: Iowa: county sheriff and in the 
office: of eacl county agent. Also; the chief 
of police of. every large Iowa town, and every 
lange town: just aver tlie line in adjoining 
states; ias;beem supplied with a similar list of 
registered owners.. 

All: Towa: poultry dealers have been noti- 
fied! andi asked! to report at once to the sheriff 
or police whenever marked poultry is offered 
for sale by suspicious characters. 


Introductory Price, Only $1.5@ 


(The-price will! advance January 15; 1929; to. $2.00) 

Until January 15, 1929; the W-F' marker will sell! at the spe- 
cial introductory price. of. only, $2.50} With each: marker is in- 
cluded ink. for 100 birds.. Additional ink can be obtained as 
needed-—see order blank: for: particulars. 

Shipment is- made: by’ pareel: post. direct. fnom. the: factery: te. 
the buyer. Allow: ten days for your marker to: be made up: ‘and! 
delivered. Use blank below and send) all! orders: to 


WALLACES” FARMER SERVICE BUREAU: 
Des: Moines, lawa. 











How the: W-F mark: shows upon dressed birds. 


and otter poultry: Tt stamps; on the web- ef 


Unless the poultry thief is. caught in. the 
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ORDER BLANK 


Wallaces’ Farmer Serviee Bureau, 
Des Moines, Eowa,. 





Please: send: me: your Poultry Marker with ink for: 100: birds 


Pniee: $. 1.50 





and: complete instructions for use: 
(Wa;il.Jan.. 15,1929) 


Extraink, 100. birds 350;:250'\birds 65; S0O'bitdi> $2.2... eee Ou: 


Totah enclosed: $: 





Name, ; BE ° 2 fe) ee yea er oe 





SERS 
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| creamery has 350 patrons: Last. year 
| it mranufactuxedi 460,000 pounds of but- 
ter. This is an increase of 150,000 
pounds in the last five years. Like 
the store; the creamery has a 6 per 
| cent limit en dividends on stock. The 
nest of the mameay over the necessary 
expenses goes back into the price paid 
the farmers for butterfat. 
The creamery is subject to the 
handicaps of any eneamery in a dis- 


| job of the farmers. *The eream comes 
in in small lots, is delivered infre- 
, quently, and on -that account it is dif- 
ficult to keep the score of the butter 
as high as that in eastern Iowa cream- 
| eries. , Another complication is that 
while there are 350 patrons, there are 
‘only 125 steckholders, and a goad 
‘many ef these: stockhelders have 
moved away and quit farming, so that 
, the annual meeting seldom sees a 
turnout of more than forty. As a re- 
sult, there is a lack of contact between 
the creamery management and the 
patrens, which. makes. it a little more 
difficult for the creamery to meet the 
competition of’ lecal cream buyers. 
. Under the circumstances, the gain in 


last few years is a tribute to the abil- 
, ity of people anound: Newell: to coop- 


not penfect. 

In: the gnain field! thene:- is. a big gap 

im cooperative: activibies: There are 
two. elevaters, in. the town, but neither 
of them is owned by farmers: Newell, 
as it happens). is. a big: graim shipping 
‘point. The former duck pond and 
muskrat land? twenty or: thirty years 
; age. tiled: eut, produces heavy crops 
without the fentilization: that farmers 
in: elder sections find. necessary. Few 
, Cattlh ane: fed; dairying: is: small, the 
| growing: hegs net. unusually numerous, 
: It is}. thenefone, am big: surplus grain 
producing. distriet. Some years as 
much .as half a million bushels of 
cern and half that amount of oats ge 
out from tle town. 
} Im figuring; out the. grigins of coop 
erative habits in: the: community, the 
i cure ought not to be overlooked 
‘There is: a. fine: Lutheran church just 
outside of town, with a gymnasium on 
ene: side. and. the: parsonage on the oth 
er. Located in an attractive grove; 
this. has been the center for the sor 
cial and religious activities of Danish 
‘Lutherans for years: Im the town of 
Newell itself there are’ three other 
; churches;, im the case of at least two 
of which. 'the membership is quite 
largely. fromm the. farms. As @ builder 
of community cooperation, the consol 
idated school, one of the oldest in the 
state, must come in for some credit. 

When.wwe come to cooperative ship- 
ping,. we find. the Newell. community’s. 
biggest claim: to pregress. in: the last 
year.. 
association. was. formed. duning phe 
boom: days. of. the movement back in 
1921. It fared. moderately well. for a 
while;. it had, however—the associa- 
tien. still. has—strong. local. eppasition. 
Logal buyers bid..up on it;, they were 
willing, to lose: money. for a while to. 
kill. the a&sociation. They succeeded. 
It went into a state of coma—not 
death, not quite, but a. very deep sleep, 

Now,. Newell township. is far from. 
including all. the shipping, territory. 
around Newell,. The township; is the 
nucleus,, howexer.. The township. Farm. 
Bureau. has. three-fourths: .of the farm- 
ers. im its membership,. Farm. Bureau 
officers discussed the shipping prob- 
lem. It was. obvious. that money was 
being. lost;, margins were too. high;. eff- 
. grade stuff, espeecially,,. was: being 
. bought. in at. bargain. prices. 

A committee was. named, to, start. 
. . things; a. meeting, was called. Thirty 
: members, were. on the committee... They 
- wene all. an. hand ;; so: wene nearly .twen- 
ty more. fanmers.whose. interest was. 


themselyes... It. was: decided: ta, sign. up. 





a minimum of eighty. farmers on ‘con- 


trict where dairying is not the main. 


volume which has been made in the — 


enate: even. under conditions that are - 








Originally the Newell shipping — 


| Sreat. enough so that..they. nominated | 


i 





' members. 


Corn Replaces the Muskrat 


( Continued from page: 7’): 


week, some one asked; why not two 


days? Two days: it was; at the eng 


ef the time, instead of eighty they hag _ 
There are now 125 


100: signed: up. 


Business started’ a year age Octo. 


ber: Im that first year over 100 cars 


were shipped, mostly hogs. The asso. _ 


ciation ‘is still under the safety mark: 


200 cars @ year ig the minimum for 


an associatiem that. is: really in a s 
position; it stil handles anly one-third 


of the velume of business: going out of* | 


Newell. Yet a start has. been made. | 
The association is: keeping in cloge — 


teach with its; members. 


The boarg 


meets every month. The day before ke 
visited the: township, a pienie: with. ee 


er more present was held. Sam BBs! 
Thompson, of Ames, was the main 
speaker. % 


Behind this movement and behing : 


many others in the comnvunity, in” 
mere or less; abvious ways, is. the 


township. Farm Buream. It has regu. 
la monthly meetings. with an average 


attendance: of around seventy, puts. on 


good. programs, has half its, boys of — 


club age in cluh- werk, one-fourth of its 
girls in. cluh. work, is doing something 
in, the home project line, in production 


studies. Still too. mueh a grain sec. — 
tion, the Farm. Bureau helps. balance || 
| up, the livestock side by aiding in cow 


testing work, by stressing' the McLean 
county system.. Allee, by the way, in 
addition to being a first-class corn 
breeder,, was. a MeLean county plan 
man: leng before t, Hilinois. county 
gave its.name to the system, 


The township, Farm. Bureau. is. doing » 


some group, buying, fer its nmrembers. 


It has, handled. tankage, salt, apples, — 


coak im. car lots, Net. im the purehas- 
ing, business,, it undentakes jobs. like 
this: when: the: service: is needed by the 
members. 


Newell township, as its farmers © 


proudly admit, is. just getting started. 
There. is lots. more ta. do. Livestock 
work needs ta be strengthened; dai- 
rying, needs, some help. There should 
be. as clase eooperation: between the 
Fanm Bureau and: the creamery and 
the store as there: is, between the Farm 
Bureau and the shipping association. 
There will be: The Newell spirit will 
take care of that. 

What a.change there has been from 
muskrat days. te now, from a few 
seattered farmers working, against 
high water and,low prices to those 
fine farms where the corn. grows like 
trees and. silos, stand. like towers. over 
clusters of farm buildings! What a 
change there may be ten. or twenty 
years from now! With. the pioneer 
work. of building and: tiling. done, the 
community is. turning, as a unit, to 
tackle some ef its. other jobs. 


Hired Men — 
To Wallaces’ Fanmer: 
“A Sulscriber,. lowa,” states: nothing 
but truth when. she says that we make 





‘our hired men work for their pay and 
Hired. girls. ditto. And @ 
the, scheol teacher who boards, with us. ~ 
is charged. the. same that she paid. last. — 


then beg. fon it. 


summer when. she enjoyed. the luxury - 


and comforts afforded at Bartlett 
Hall, Cedar Falls, and we growl about. : 


having to. board. her.. 


In, our: hearts;, we. are glad to. have . 


both. these. folks. around. They widen 


our world and. bring us out of our- 
But at clubs meetings we rise ~ 
up. and, to, a sympathetie audienee: de- — 
nounce hired men. and. teaches board- — 


selves.- 


ers. and. Latin,. 


Rich. people: ane kinder. Poor peaple — 
are: more sympathetic, and: haspitable. 
| We. above deseribed are: middle class. 
Is that the: explanatien? 

Please: react, editor, reader, or any- © 
i If you, hawe any observation, 
you know. that what “A.-Subsexiber” 


body... 


saxs. is. true. Now. telk me, why.. 
. . SNOTHER. 10WA. SUBSERIRER. 
: Adair. County, Towa. . #: 
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Poultry Profi 


. & We \ ing to the for 
; G " ae Rey arcieed: 


A — ey aretailing'} 


alles 1 day sooner, 
are facts. And today the hatchery offers these 


are turn- 


ee Chicks Pay 
‘to you. Frey agen, | ao 


money from yeur as Thomas 

ts .. He writes, eee "Tave ‘beca 

from pe doen si here. & year than 
00 

matie beforedrom my poulrry.” 


Write or see arehable hatcheryman—NOW 


here. ‘See on ¢ of them. ‘Or ‘write ‘for 

ir literature-—now. iti isn’t too.early. Place your 

for Too ——— 4 nnumber— 
then when gon ex 

‘how much miner pte fet ieee: they are... how 

‘BTOW... 


more of live... . how fast 
they develop dnto prclie peedunies 
that, and you'll aster easy it is to 
pay real money. 


‘ SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 
Bei soe c you all the facts. ‘Let ‘us tell:you how 
you cen putwour poultry cn a big paying 
ustell you ou'Can makeyour ‘poultry 
one om, the enaet Profit makers on your farm today. 
our new k on “How to gecceed with 


ibe id 
' bundreds of dollars to you. Yet eS aeeitaenane 





cent. Just sign and mail the coupon—that’s all. | 
Bur do ester 


‘CAMPAIGN HEADQUAR 
90 Third National Building, ch ‘Ohio 
Let This na Be Your Guide 
Hatcher GREATER ROFITS 


hicks 
oa upon — cr exuctly toa, quality ane and nies of Sat oar 
| (Getreaize the batcbertes that Gisplay this — - 





On Thied Natiecel Ballding, Dayton, Ohio 

Please:send me your book**How to Succeed with 
Poultry” and tell me how hatchery chicks will pay 
me bigger profits. j 

















Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to ‘buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
‘we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 











Bor scape 


a chence to mete 
mony Fo “you. with the Kalv Lice 
Preef Sani 


— 
: wzegat more F ouch nl 
Heos wiittent be & Drefitable egg pro- 
» duction cannot be ‘expected. it the hens must — 
mest. Sanitary cond! Tor yeu 


necessary astheright icind.otdeed. 
The Kalvig Nest is of special construction and 
Ota material “Makes itt 


E “Tapst 
— nest on the market. And it is absolutely 
Tmin proof. The nevts are ‘bufit —_ 








pbone) ‘$i 60; nest ja Bi ores 


Sage fae ee ce rareinn rd 
muyunsussnasnnesesen sasuomnssezssessesus 


Re re ane COMPANY, 
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flocks. 


| ry” Moore, 
| Wyandottes, 946; Mrs. Lillian Moore, 








The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Ba nani to this de: ‘Questions relating to 
poultry wiil 


be cheerfully‘answered. 








Leghorns Win Jowa Laying 
Ceatest 


New production records were made 
during the past year in the Iowa laying 
contest, which #s conducted by L. E. 
Heifner, of Des Moines. This year the 
high pen. made ‘a total average of 264 
eges per hen. These five hens laid a 
total of 1,319 eggs during the year.-The 
high pen of the heavy breeds produced 
2 total of 1,028 eggs, or an average of 
204 eggs per hen. -- 

The high pen was owned by E. H. 
Rucker, of Ottumwa. They were White 
Leghorns. White Rorks, owned by 
Collins & Rippey, of Seymour, were 
first im tthe ‘heavy @ivision. The high 
individual ‘bird ‘in ‘the contest was also 
a White Leghorn, owned by W. D. 
Groves, of Sovwth Emelish. This ‘hen 
laid 280 eggs @uring ‘the year. “The 
high record im the heavy bresis was 
made ‘by a Barred Rock hen owned by 
the Royal Puritan Farms, Le Roy, 
Minnesota. This hen laid 246 eggs. 

An interesting phase of the contest 
was the showimg of some crossbred 
hens which were entered ‘by Jay Whit- 
son, of Des Moines. These hens were 
a cross of Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. They proé@uced 1,027 eggs dur- 
ing the year, or one egg Tess than the 
first prize heavy group. 

The records made in all @asses show 
the improvement that is possible 
where ‘birds are bred for production 
and are given good care and feed. 

The winners in the different classes, 
together with records made, follow: 

Ten High Pers, Light Breeds—E. H. 
Rucker, Ottumwa, Iowa, White Leg- 
horns, 1,319; W. D. Groves, South Eng- 
lish, Towa, White Leghorns, 1,228; E. 
H. Rucker, White Leghorns, 1,204; 
Karstens Farms, Zeeland, Mich., White 
Leghorns, 1,156; E. A. Roland, What 
Cheer, Iowa, White Leghorns, 1,119; 
W. H. Cochran, Scranton, Iowa, White 
Leghorns, 1,113; Leghorn Land, Hop- 
kinton, Iowa, White Leghorns, 1,053; 
Elizabeth Whitman, Yale, Iowa, White 
Leghorns, 1;078; H. A. Anderson, Des 
Moines Iowa, White Leghorns, 1,067; 
A. B. Landers, Norfolk, Neb., White 
Leghorns, 1,062. 

Ten High Pens, Heavy Breeds—Col- 
lins & Ripper, Seymour, Iowa, White 
Rocks, 1,028; Jay Whitson, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Red Legs, 1,027; E. H. Rucker, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, S. C. Reds, 1,001; Mrs. 
Cc. L. Stannard, Richland, Iowa, S. C. 
Reds, 989; Mrs. Louis Klein, Callaway, 
Neb., R. C. R. I. Whites, 971; Mrs. Har- 
Burlington, Iowa, White 


Ankeny, Iowa, Buff Rocks, 934; Col- 
Tins & Ripper, White Rocks, 930; Royal 
Puritan Farms, Le Roy, Minn., Barred 
Rocks, 926; Collins & Ripper, White 
Rocks, 925. - 


A Chicken for Your Christmas 
Dinner 
(Continued from page 8) 
as a horrible example of what chick- 
ens ought not ‘to be. 
“yen these birds,’ Mr. Geerge told 
the world, “neglected tho they’ were, 





‘| the they must grab der their keep, tho 


they have :only ‘bare limbs te roest on 
thru winter's cold; when spring time 

comes lay the eggs which sare the rea- 
cok ee shail ‘eee, mk: nema Altai? 
song of creation.” 

The days went by and the evenings 
when, stretched out in the morris 
‘chair ‘in ‘the corner of the living-dining- 
-day-bed reom which was his den, Mr. 
George rested after the wearisome 
strain of days spent im: 
to the right, please,” “Dlevater to the 
rear of the store,” ‘“You’li find domes- 
tics im the ‘basement’—and day- 
dreamed of chickens. He was Jeara- 
ing how they should be cared fer—he 
was a potential pouliry grower, He 


“Upstairs 








Makomb Giant” 
Patented “By-Pass*’ Control and Great Coal 
Capacity Assure Results Never Before Possible . 


| ey fifteen eng poultrymen ‘sought 
.a Coal Breoder with cotta eontrol, 
something better than the .old atyte 
dampers. Then MaKonib Engineers per- 
fected “By-Pass ‘Contrdl;’’ and patented 
its remarkable advantages. bayer every- 


= 
,”° ttre iain dey 
tiadeatinedtantamees 
‘hard, end ‘holds so mudh “coal ‘it (just can’t 
‘burn ‘out over agit. 


well with soft :coal, Fe 
duel, protecting chicks. 


' We give es- 
timated, -aver- 
age actual 
chick  wapaci- 
‘ties. Don’t be 5 
fouled ‘by ‘mis- 
leading fig- 
ures. 


$44-50 Se 


60 2=*. :, D 


sch 


‘Great Goal Capacity. 30% 140% , oerent 
42.in canopy 35-|ba.; 52 in-eanopy. 52 tbs: ; 
62 in. canopy 66 Ibs.; provides oe. een 
chick capacity, greater ‘economy “and ‘ease 


Tilting canopy;.20 
hinged ‘Coal door, 
Boo Removabie 


“of © 


peration. 
Convenient pga 


ropes OF pulleys. 
fills ‘from scuttle. 


‘Baffte plate, cleaned in-a’mimute. Five 


inch pipe, of course. 
‘Order "Now. ‘Put’ this “remarkable 


town. Should :the 
MaKomb representative near 


is fully guar- 
anteed to givd 
complete satis- 
faction or mon- 
ey refunded. 


00 Sz. $QD-00 Sx. 


Prices Higher West of Demver. 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Coal Brooders 


AMERICAN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 800 


Please send me your latest 


Catalog. 


‘My dealer cannot supply me. 


please ‘send me 


Dudley St., Macomb, Iii. 
“MaKomb Quality” Poultry Equipment 


I therefore “enclose.............0s0e for which 








Name 
Street No. or R-F.'D 








Town and State 





straightened his shoulders and men- 
tally swaggered a bit because, if he 
chose to use it, he had it in his power 
to multiply the amount of poultry food 
available in the country. 


“You make poultry keeping seem a || 


moble calling,” the:chicken woman said 
to Him wistfulk:.- ‘I «@uess I’m too 
tired working at it to see the beauty 
in it.” 

“Perhaps too near,” he said kindly. 

“But you, too, have a poultry plant?’ 
she questioned. (She had thought at 
times that Mr. George sounded teo 
theoretical.) 

“I have plans,” he evaded. 

Christmas week Mr. George kept 
Jate hours .at the store. Monday -eve- 
ning his wife came home on the train 
he usually took, and the.chicken ‘wom- 
an who had seen the two together .sat 
beside her. 

“You are Mrs. George,” .she -said 
pleasantly. “I know your husband. 
How are your hens Jdaying now?” 

“It must be some other George,” 
Mrs. George answered. “My :husband 
is in the dry goods -business. We 
have no hens.” 

into the chicken woman's face came 
a look of understanding. 

It was Christmas eve. Mr. Gearge 
was. wearily walking .the floor of the 
department store. Hurrying Christ- 
mas shoppers milled about him. 

“A package and note for you,” Mr. 
George,” the clerk at the “Will Call” 
weunter called to. him. 
deft.” 

Wenderingly he opened the note. It 
was from his friend the chicken wom- 
an: “I wm taking the diberty of leav- 
ing one of our chickens. for your 


Christmas dinner,” she wrote, “as « ; 
thank offering for what you have done — 


for me. You have made poultry keep- 
ing seem important sand -beautiful, a 
necessary part in the -world's work for 


which-our Master will.say, “Well-done.’ 


“Lady gust. 
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hestaw Hens Earning You $6 Apiece? 
$6;000 From 1000 Layers 


Mrs. Sutton, Garnavillo, Iowa, did last year with 
‘Lux ‘Presperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World’s Greatest Layers. 

‘Trap-nested, pedigresd ‘stock insures bigger profits. 
Contest winners. Commercial layers..Our hen No. 2 
laid 75 consecutive days in ——e contest. If you 
“want to emoremoney our. poultry send for 
free catalog teday. Special ay order disecunt. 
LEGHORN LAND, HOPKINTON, IOWA 








il Imave been so busy doing ‘the things 
‘that ‘must be done that I ‘haven’t ‘had 
the ‘right perspective of the impor- 
tance of what I am doing. Thank 
you.” 

Mr. ‘George <carried ‘his Christmas 
wift as ‘tho °it were the crown ‘jewels 
or a new baby. “A lady ‘brought me 
ia Christmas present today, my: dear,” 
he ‘told ‘his wife. 

Mins. ‘George ‘unwrapped (tire package. 
“Oh!” she :gasped. A well-fatted, 
thick-meated roaster .delighted her 
yes, a roaster wrapped in waxed :pa- 
per. Around ‘its plump ‘middle went 
@ ‘broad ‘band -of -white :ribbon, .under 
which was ‘thrust a spray of holly 
‘berries. She :put ‘out cher ‘finger and 
pressed ‘the ‘breast ‘bone: ““Bhess- me, 
daddy, you’ve raised .a :chicken.” 

Then she saw his facegand turned 
away from. him. 


- At Uimmer ‘time ‘ske ‘let iim talk 


about thickens. “There are such 
Cheerful country sounds Where there 
care ‘Chitkens,” “he ‘told ‘her. “Chi¢kens 
ima@ke so ™sany miimor ‘episcies im life. 
“Bhey day er they -on't lay. They.sit 
cand ‘their eggs hatch or they don't 
thatch. ‘They scratch where they are 
not wanted. Life is not dill when 
there are live chickens, my dear.” 

“And they certaiily make .good eat- 
‘ing,” Mrs.-George added, smacking her 
lips in anficipation of the -Christmas 
feast. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is-conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number, ; 





The 





Five Years for Him 

When Joe Cole, of Manchester, 
robbed the poultry roost of C. J. Air- 
hart last fall he forgot that Wallaces’ 
Farmer was out after such fellows. 
When Cole took the chickens to John 
Dittmer, poultry buyer at Lamont, 
and offered them for sale he further 
failed to remember that poultry buy- 
ers were also on the lookout for 
thieves. That’s why he was caught, 
_and that’s the reason he is in Anamosa 
today. 

It all started when Cole robbed the 
_poultry houses of Airhart and other 


_ ‘farmers in Delaware county. Airhart, 


a Service Bureau member, reported 
the theft to the sheriff and gave all 
the information he had: Then when 
Cole came to Lamont to sell the poul- 
try, the produce man, Dittmer, was 
suspicious. Dittmer notified the sher- 
iff and told him the facts. The sher- 
iff was able to put two and two to- 
gether and went out and arrested 
Cole. Cole attempted to plead his in- 
“nocence, but the jury who heard the 
case took a different viewpoint and 
Judge H. B. Boies sent him to Ana- 
mosa for five years. Since Airhart 
and the poultryman, Dittmer, had fur- 
nished the evidence, a Wallaces’ Farm- 
er reward has been split between them. 
They are each $25 richer for their ef- 
fective work. 





He Robbed His Boss 


Charles Smith, who lives near Blairs- 
burg, in Hamilton county, had to take 
his wife to Rochester a short while 
ago. She was sitk and needed expert 
treatment. But Smith felt he could 
leave his farm for he had a young fel- 
low working for him named Robert 
Ray, who would stay at home and take 


care of things. 

One day during Smith’s absence 
young Ray came to Jewell with a case 
of eggs and a coop of poultry and tried 
to sell them. The buyér there knew 
Ray and wondered where he got the 
produce and because of his doubt re- 
fused to take them. So Ray went to 
Story City and sold the poultry and 
eggs and came back to Jewell and 
cashed the checks. Then Marshal 
Martin Glaman, of Jewell, heard of 
the case. He was suspicious of the 
young fellow and investigated. He 
found out Smith was away from home 
and so he hunted up Ray’s car. In it 
he found a lot of canned fruit and 
come furniture. 

Glaman heard about the refusal of 
the Jewell produce folks to buy chick- 
ens. He hunted up Ray and the fellow 
eonfessed. Ray was taken to Webster 
City and as he was under twenty-one, 
was sent to Eldora for an indetermin- 
ate period to think over his crime. 
Since Smith is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber, Marshal Glaman has received a 
Wallaces’ Farmer reward for his work 
in protecting a Service Bureau mem- 
ber. Fine work, marshal! 

« 





Here’s a Horse Thief > 

It’s been a long time since horse 
thieves operated in Iowa. However, 
up in O’Brien county a thief tried it 
out. Instead of being hanged, as used 
to be the lot of horse thieves, Albert 
Storm, alias Albert Dorman, is now in 
Anamosa for five years. Luck was 
with the owner of the horse, too, for 
he got the animal back. Also, Otto 
Brandt, of Ocheyedan, is $50 richer. ~ 
Henry Wansink, who lives near San- 
born, had a fellow working for him 





this fall by the name of Storm. One 
day this man wanted to borrow a 
horse to ride to town, so Wansink, 
who is a Service Bureau member, 
loaned the animal to his man. But as 
soon as Storm got to town he tried to 
sell the horse to D. E. Wilson. Wilson 
wasn’t sure it was Storm’s horse and 
refused. When Storm approached 
Wm. Irwin, this man wasn’t as well 
acquainted with Storm as others, and 





The horses were returned to their for- 
mer owners. When Judge Bradley 
heard the case he sent Storm, or Dor- 
man as he has been called in some lo- 
calities, to Anamosa. Since Brandt 
gave the information leading to the 
arrest of the thief, he has been paid 
a Wallaces’ Farmer reward. 

a 


Here’s More on Koell 


Since running the notice in a recent 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer telling of 
the reappearance of W. H. Koell, who 
operates the Garner Chick Hatchery, 
we are advised he is doing a new stunt. 
Koell has been operating in Butler 
county of late and here’s the game. He 
has a lot of notes he took for baby 
chicks to be delivered some time, ac- 














Storm (left) stole a horse; Cole took chickens. ° 


so he traded horses, giving Storm $5 
to beot. 

When Storm failed to return with 
the horse, Wansink notified Sheriff Ed 
Leemkuil, at Primghar, and the offi- 
cials went to work. But Storm had 
disappeared. 

One day Otto Brandt saw a fellow 
working in a neighbor’s corn field and 
he thought it was Storm. So he got 
in touch with the sheriff and it was 
not. long before Deputy Sheriff Stew- 
art came out and arrested the man. 





cording to his statement. Now he is 
out trying to sell the notes to folks. 
If he calls on you, better be careful 
for there is liable to be trouble if you 
get one of these notes and try to col- 
lect it, especially since Koell does not 
live up to his agreement. 

Why waste good money on as uncer: 
tain a proposition as W. H. Koell or 
his Garner Chick Hatchery when you 
can get baby chicks from reputable 
firms who are trying to operate legit- 
imately? . 


Flood Gets His First Look at India 


(Continued from page 6) 


I had first known back in the Sahara 
desert when I had ridden one of the 
single-humped variety of camel for 
three days after we had run out of gas- 
oline for our motorcycles. The gait 
of the single-humped dromedary was 
bad enough, but I learned that the 
number of humps on a camel does not 
decrease the vibration as does the 
number of cylinders in an automobile. 
I remember Jim asking me as we 
rode along, his voice hiccoughing out 
of the dim dawn that revealed his 
beast behind us, if I would ever again 
object to the vibration of a four-cyl- 
inder car. I shall not. 

Finally came the dawn and very 
soon after, the sun. And then the 
search for turtles which we hunted 
with long, stout poles. We must have 
cut a pretty figure there on that sandy 
beach, our two camels squatting on 
their knees like statues in the sand, 
our two brown bearers, Tipperary and 
Black Beauty, barefooted and ragged, 
guiding Jim and me about. But we got 
our game. 

The program was simple. First, 
find the turtle. Then, upset him with 
our poles and turn him over on his 
broad, flat back where he was as help- 
less as an oyster in acan. Then, drag 
him up on_ higher ground where he 
would be safe. That was where the 


camel came in, for some of these mon- 
strous turtles are three or four feet 
long and weigh 200 or 300 pounds. One 
would have been enough for us, but it 
is difficult to carry just one of any- 





thing on a camel’s back. Two are 
needed to balance each other, one 
hanging down either side. We got two 
huge turtles and took them back to 
our boat, Jim and I walking this time 
all the way. It was easier than 
riding. 

At the boat we bade Black—Beauty 
and our two camels good-bye, and Tip- 
perary rowed us back to the ship. 
The hunt was successful and his mon- 
ey was well earned. That was our 
first introduction to India. 

Our next experience wasn’t quite so 
pleasant—at first. We left the ship 
and started to go up town. We walked 
thru the customs gate, and India burst 
upon us. ’Rickishas! There is noth- 
ing to a ’rickisha in itself for a stran- 
ger to marvel at, but I believe that 
the sight strikes a certain amount of 
awe into the consciousness of every 
one when he sees a ’rickisha_for the 
first time in his life. It is, I suppose, 
the idea of one human being pulling 
his fellowman, hitched to a cart, like 
a common beast of burden. They 
crowded about us, those barefooted, 
ragged, ’rickisha boys; darting about 
between the shafts of their light and 


nervous carts like ice skaters showing’ 


off. Jim looked at me and I looked at 
Jim. No! We'd never ride a ’ricki- 
sha. Somehow the thought | of it did 
not seem right. 

He hailed a carriage, a rubber-tired, 
four-wheeled, phaeton affair. It was 
marked “Second class” on the dingy 
black door and we decided at once 





that there must not be any third. 
horses and the driver seemed to be gy 
low in spirits as in caste, but whe 
we ordered “Postoffice” there wa 
great awakening indeed. We clim 
in and were off. : 

There was too much to see at o 
too much of just common India tha 
so uncommon to us. And it was 
thrown at us in one swift scene as 
clattered along the street. Ther 


were camels, monstrous black beasig 


they were, two-humped and huge, 
hitched singly and in pairs to eno, 
mous carts loaded with lumber, ¢oaj 
and all manner of heavy freight. 


There were cattle, also yoked ig” 


heavy carts, the great telephone poje _ 
of a tongue riding upon their necks ip & 
front-of the hump above their show. @ 


ders. Instead of loading these two. 
wheeled carts with the weight fairly” 
evenly distributed fore and aft the 
Hindu piles his cargo heavily in front 


and the enormous weight must all he — 


borne upon the necks of his cows, [fF 


is easier than figuring out a balaneg, ; 


and if it is too heavy behind it will tip. 


up. And thus the miserable beasts 


lumber along, their fore legs fairly © 


crumpling beneath them, 
heartless driver perched upon the 


and the — 


tengue goading them with his sharp | 
ened stick and twisting their broke; § ~ 
tails, the vertebrae already torn apart, § 
the most painful punishment he can # 


give. 


There were water buffalo, hitched | 


in similar fashion to the cattle, prowl © 


ing along under heavy loads, their 


sweatless black skins burned like 
The © 


leather in that blistering sun. 
water buffalo has no sweat glands— 





and yet he is taken out of his natural 


water habitat and worked upon the 
city streets until he sometimes drops | 


in the drouth of his tracks. His nos. 


trils are high on his snout and his | 
nose points forward and up; he isa ™ 
beast meant for swimming in cool § 
water with only that broad, black § 


snout sticking above the surface. 


And along with the other beasts of @ - 


burden carrying freight along the 
street there were rags and bare feet © 


in human form, in the image of the 


Creator, bowed down with the years © E 


and the tons but still carrying on— 


aimless as the camels and cattle and 
buffalo. Some were carrying on their 


backs, some on their heads, some on — 
their wives, and some were hitched to — 
carts, but the whole miserable colony § 


of toiling ants were carrying some 
thing from somewhere. 


We reached the postoffice and in @ 
quired our carriage fee. Three rupees, 


we were told. It seemed like a lot, 


because a rupee is worth about 45° 
Our driver in” 


cents. We argued. 


sisted. So did we. Another carriage 


rolled along. Jim stopped it and 
asked the driver how much would be 


the charge from the customs house to § 
“Three rupees, offi @ 
politely informed our — 


the postoffice. 
cial charge,” 
referee. We paid it, still protesting. 


Before we returned to the ship we — ; 


secured an official list of carriage and 
’rickisha fares, consulted the police 
and postmaster to confirm our find- 
ings, and then Jim- made up his mind. 


We waited there on the dock for al — 


hour and a half until our original class 
2 driver happened along. Jim hailed 


z 


him, apparently without noticing who © 


it was, and bade him take us to the 
postoffice. Once there, 


we ordered — 


him to carry us back, and then we ex — 


plained in a language that we were § 
sure he could understand, that since — 
the three rupees we had originally — 


paid were enough for the extra round 


trip as well as the one-way ride, we 


therefore, owed him exactly nothing, ~ 
except perhaps the customary tip, to 


which he was jolly welcome. 
we climbed aboard our ship. 


Again we remembered that wise in- 
scription carved on the Union Station 


in Washington, D. C.: 


“He who would 


bring back the wealth of the Indies 
must take the wealth ‘of the Indies 


with him.” 
it of us. 
esting. 


Apparently they expected 
India promised to be inter 


Then | 


ecg 
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When the Middie-West 
Was Young 


(Continued from page 3) 
d never could consent to leave it 
githout being forced therefrom.” He 
Jooked upon Keokuk as a traitor and 
declared that “he would sell even the 
ones of our ancestors.” An Indian 
“would sell his son as soon as his teme- 
tery. A brave cares little for victory 
qniess he can sit by the grave of his 
father and tell how he scalped this 
® Sioux and escaped that one. A Sauk 
mother has no hope that the spirit of 
—@*her dead chiid will be with her in an- 
# ‘other world unless it can be buried 
‘pear enough to her so that soul can 
attach itself to hers. When eastern In- 
dians were forced west they dug up 
their cemeteries, deserted tools and 
' homes, and trudged off thru the mud, 
pent nearly double with the weight of 
' ancestral bones they shouldered. Thus 
qhen Black Hawk refused to leave the 
traditional village he had the support 
of many of the men and of most of the 
_ women. 
_ Meanwhile, things were getting 
"worse. Driven from the fields, the 
: women could raise corn only in the 
oken @ fence corners. One trader persisted in 
part, @ selling liquor to the Indians and Black 
@ awk raised the tomahawk to beat in 
the head, not of the trader, but of his 
ched @ whisky kegs. Many of the Sauks were 
rowl 4 mistreated and some of them were 
their @ killed. Black Hawk himself was ac- 
like @ cused of stealing a pig, was set upon 
The @ while unarmed and beaten by half a 
ands # ‘dozen white men. Government offi- 
ural @ cials kept repeating their orders to 
the #Yeave the country, but according to 
rops @ Indian custom, to obey them after hav- 
nos- @ ‘ing refused and without being paid for 
his @ «ehanging their minds, would have been 
isa @ a deep disgrace. Under pressure, Black 
-Hewk promised Col. George Davenport 
that he would move for $6,000, but 
/@ President Andrew Jackson was empty- 
s of @ img the treasury into his spoils sys- 















































the @ tem; he refused the few thousands that | 


feet @ “would probably have averted a $2,000,- 
the @ 00 war. Meanwhile, Black Hawk 
ears | pointed out that one-twentieth part of 
m— § -the land for which the Sauks had been 
and @ paid $1,000 a year had been resold to 
heir @ the Pottawattamie for $16,000 a year. 
- on "To the old chief’s mind, this accorded 
1to @ neither with justice nor with mathe- 
ony @ matics. 
me @ < He asked advice from the Winnebago 
| prophet, who said, “If you do not fight 
in @ the whites, they will not drive you 
ees, 4«C8ut.” + British agents at Malden told 
lot, @ him, “If you have not sold your land, 
45 @ the Americans will not drive you out.” 
in @ Black Hawk did not know that the 
age @ British were fighting to regain trade 
and ™ in the Mississippi valley, and to the 
be stubborn old chief this counsel sounded 
.to @ better than that of the Americans, who 
ffi § advised him to leave the Watch Tower 
our § he loved and the bones his people 
ng. @ revered. So matters went until 1830, 
we § when the village site was surveyed and 
ind @ sold 


ice § $=‘ the spring of 1831 Gen. Edmund 
nd- § PP. Gaines was ordered to remove the 
nd. ‘Indians, by force, if necessary. Black 
an § Hawk ordered his people to show 
ass wheither fear nor anger; to the general 
led @ he said, “We are living peacably on our 
ho § land. You dare not disturb us.” But 
he @ the general thought differently. He 
ed @ gave the Indians three days to move. 
ex. @ They did not stir. Another council 


_ brought only quiet refusals; the Sauk 
pointed out that if they left their corn 
they would starve. At that the testy 
sold commander became angry and 
promised corn; Black Hawk agreed to 
Move on the following day. That night 
% body of [linois militia, disgusted 
with obstinate Indians, camped in the 
' Rock river bottoms and at daylight 
Taked Vandrnff’s island with canister, 
bombarded the village and followed 
{ shot with fire. Not even a dog 
Biswered them. The militia had been 
by Sauk scouts and Black 
“Hawk, who trusted the regular army 
, knew that volunteers often in- 
cluded border roffians who staught- 
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The electric knife used in cutting upholstery material for the 
Fisher Bodies, cuts 100 pieces of fabric at one operation as 
@s one piece was formerly cut under 

superseded by the new and more 
efficient Fisher methods 


Body by 


Tiew the different 
FISHER methods 


have brought motoring luxury 
within reach of al es 


ah at oh 


Wien Fisher introduced methods of 
standardization into ‘body manufacture, it 
took a tremendous step forward in bringing 
closed motor ‘car Juxury with the reach of 
people in ordinary circumstances. Were it 
not for the production economies introduced 
by Fisher, the body of even the lowest priced 
car would cost today far more than the entire 
automobile. Description of all the production 
economies introduced by Fisher would fill a 
large volume. Even the seasoned lumber in 
Fisher yards, for example, is stacked on 
wheels and requires no rehandling. Instead 
of cutting out one piece of upholstery 
cloth at a time, a hundred are cut out. 
Some of the most notable savings which 
have helped lower the cost of the motor 
car, Fisher has been able to make in steel 
press work. By reason of such economies, 
Fisher builds better quality into automobile 
bodies and supplies to the general public, 
at low cost, motoring luxury which a few 
years ago only the very wealthy could afford. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Cadillac « LaSalle « Buick * Oakland + Oldsmobile * Pontiac + “Chevrolet 
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ered women and children. The whole 
village had circled to the north and 
crossed the Mississippi river in dark- 
ness. 

The $$government corn. proved 
scanty; without fields and with few 
traps and guns, the year was lean. In 
the spring of 1832 Black Hawk and 
more than 400 warriers, with their 
wives, children, horses and household 
goods, crossed back to [Illinois at what 
is now Oquawka, marched up the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rock river and followed 
it into the interior. Gen. Harry Atkin. 
son (the White Bear) ordered the In- 
dians to return. Black Hawk replied 
that the Winnebago had invited him to 
raise a crop of corn on part of their 
fields near Lake Koshkonong and that 
he was on a peaceful expedition to do 
this. He told his own people that 
Neahpope had talked with the Winne- 
bago prophet and with the British 
agent and that both would help the 
Sauk drive the Americans out of the 
valley. 

The alarm spread. Indian agents did 
what was necessary to quiet the Win- 
nebago and Keokuk’s loyal band of : 
Sauk; Governor Reynolds of Tilinois | 
called for volunteers, and General At- 
kinson at Fort Armstrong sent for fed- 
eral troops. While the command was 








gathering, Black-Hawk discovered that | 





Neahpope had been mislead or was dis- 

honest. Few Winnebago joined the 

Sauk and of course the British did IN MARSHALLTOWN 
nothing. Black Hawk was decided to 

surrender or to return peaceably and 

late on the afternoon of May 14 was |, Hotel Tallcorn 
dogfeasting some Pottawattamie about | | 

thirty miles northeast of what is now |: 150 Rooms— 125 Baths 
Dixon, Ill., when he was set upon by 

nearly 300 militia that had run off |: $1.50 to $3.00 

from well meaning Major Isaiah Still- | | 5 

man. The Sauk sent out three men Eat at theBow and Arrow Coffee Shop 
with a white flag, followed by five —eutrance from'the lebby and street 
armed men to report the reception of 

the peace party. The unarmed In- OPERATED BY THE 

diams were surrounded, dragged into EPPLEY HOTELS COMPANY 











camp and beaten; one was shot, an- 





other severely wounded and the ‘third 
escaped by knocking down a few 
drunken rangers. The whites then 
galloped helter-sskelter on Black. 
Hawk’s forty remaining warriors, who , 
considering themselves doomed, fired 
a volley and.charged. They were as-: 
tounded to see the whites scatter like 
quail, stampede thru their own pro- 
tected camp, and escape by their su- 
perior horse flesh with a loss of six- 
teen or seventeen men. Some galloped © 
unpursued until dawn found them 
twenty-five or thirty miles away. AS 
far as terrified shouts and telegraph 
wires would ‘spread the story, they 
scattered. a wild tale of how 2)000 
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WHEAT 


IKE to add from 5 to 15 bushels per acre to your 
wheat crop? You can. Simply decide now to 
feed your crop liberally with Chilean Nitrate (150 Ibs. 
or so per acre). You’ll get an increase that pays for 
the fertilizer and shows a nice profit besides. 
Chilean Nitrate is the original natural nitrogen 
fertilizer—not synthetic. It gives your crops available 
nitrogen during early growth when they need it most. 
Increases yield. Better quality, too. Shows a fine 
profit on small grains, corn, fruit and all vegetables. 
Experiment stations and county agents endorse it. 
Now is the time to figure out your fertilizer needs 
and make sure of your supply of Chilean Nitrate. 





Fertilizer Book FREE 
Our new 44-page book ‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda” tells how to fertilize wheat and all your other crops. 
It is free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear out this ad and send 
it with your name and address written on the margin. 


| Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL: BUREAU. 


New York, N. Y. 
































Do your buying from firms advertising in 


Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 


in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 








give you names of reliable firms from.whom you can make the purchase. 














DEST / marentats 


HE famous “Hocking Valley” Corn Shell- 

er stands up under hard usage year after 
year. The best of materials are used in its 
sturdy construction. Fifty years 
of service to Iowa farmers prove 
the dependability of the “Hock- 
ing Valley.” Made for hand or 
power operation. 35 bushels per 
hour capacity. Handled in Iowa 
by 1,200 dependable dealers. 
Write for circular and name of 
nearest dealer. 
























A Dependable 
Tank Heater 


Prepare for fostslng weather by 
having on hand one of these famous 
Busby Tank Heaters. Made to burn 
coal or wood. Efficient and durable. 
At your dealer’s, or write for circular. 








The “Eagle” Ear Corn Slicer has a ity of 40 
bushels Per hour when operated by hated abeese:”: Sliced 
OF corn igs recognized as an ideal economical feed for 
eeding cattle, milch cows, and calves. Write for details. 




















bloody braves were massacring all 
northern Illinois. In three weeks 
Black Hawk was the nation’s bogey 
man. 

Meanwhile, the disappointed old 
chief had retreated to marshy lake 
country in Wisconsin. Here’ the 
squaws gathered wild rice, the braves 
made foraging raids and the whole 
band approached starvation. The 
whites fared no better. The volunteers 
found that their merry little Indian 
hunt was proving to be a war; they 
suddenly remembered deserted fields 
and shuddering families and insisted 
on being mustered out. The regular 
troops were held back by Asiatic 
cholera. Not until midsummer could 
an effective force of 5,000 march north. 
A few skirmishes had livened the in- 
tervening months and there were 
small local massacres. Historians at- 
tribute most of these to Winnebago 
who used the war to settle old scores. 

Late in July, Black Hawk, starving 
and hopeless, made a break for Iowa 
and safety. The troops arrived in time 
to catch a fresh trail and being 
mounted, overhauled the _ fugitives 
south of what is now Sauk City, Wis., 
where the Indians were forced to fight 
on unsuitable ground in order to pro- 
tect the women and children as they 
crossed the Wisconsin river. Jefferson 
Davis, afterward president of the rebel 
states, declared that Black Hawk’s 
generalship here was equal to anything 
in military history. The battle opened 
while Sauk squaws were stripping 
elms of their bark and _ floating 
papooses across in flimsy canoes. Then 
the chief and a band variously esti- 
mated at from 50 to 150 held back 
more than a thousand well-armed 
whites while the remaining Sauk 
braves, swimming with one hand and 
holding rifles high, reached a wooded 
island. Then Black Hawk retreated 
and the whites, presented at once 
with darkness over the tall grass of 
the lowlands and hot fire from the 
island, halted for the day. During the 
night the Sauk again offered to sur- 
render, but General Henry, to whom 
the speech of submission sounded like 
directions for an attack, delivered an 
address urging his own troops to fight 
bravely. 

By morning the Indians were gone, 
fleeing toward the Mississippi. In 
their hunger, they ate roots and tree 
bark. The sick and the old died from 
exhaustion. On August 1 they reached 
the river at the opening of a draw 
south of Bad Axe creek and started 
crossing, using two leaky Winnebago 
canoes. On the second the steamer 
“Warrior” arrived, and either did not 
see or ignored Black Hawk’s white 
flag. The harried transporting of chil- 
dren was kept up, but on the third the 
“Warrior” returned, the troops swept 
down the valley from the east and the 
butchery was on. Men, women and 
children were riddled; those who 
swam or clung to logs were clubbed 
and brush -was cleared with the bay- 
onet. What few escaped were scalped 
on the Iowa side by their traditional 
enemy, the Sioux. About fifty, mostly 
women and children, were made pris- 
oners, a few got back to Keokuk’s vil- 
lage, and Black Hawk, who escaped 
leading a feint, surrendered socn after. 
During the war, Sauk numbering 
around a thousand had been killed or 
had died of privation; the whites lost 
some 400, mostly from cholera. 

The chief was put in irons, sent east 
and lectured; returned, he was public- 
ly shorn of his power and given to the 
custody of that Keokuk he hated. The 


-younger man was a smooth talker and 


keen enough to know that the whites 
were bound to win in the end. He was 
conceited, drunken and corrupt. The 
old warrior bore little ill will to his con- 
querors, but Keokuk he declared “ex- 
celled only in drinking whisky.” He 
cultivated a little farm on the east 
side of the Des Moines river. On his 
occasional visits to Burlington, dress- 
ed in motley moccasins, buckskin leg- 
gins, swallow-tailed coat, stovepipe 
hat, sword and green sash, he was the 
center of a group of awed pioneer 


-Maintaining efficiency. Perhaps 40 per 


more counties starting this type of pro ~ 





youngsters who listened to his batt 
stories in mixed English and Saukie 
In early autumn, 1838, he contracteg: 
bilious fever. “He is getting ojg” 
Manito calls him home,” said his wife” 
Ashawequa, and on Oct. 3 he died at 
an age a little over 70. 4 
Pictures of the old chief show a de. 
termined, spiritual face. Those who @ 
knew him mentioned the absence op ™ 
that savage ferocity ordinarily asgg 
ciated with Indians. He took pride in 
personal bravery, mercy to all by 
active enemies, scrupulous honesty 
and devotion to his principles, what 
ever sacrifice they might entail. Now 
nearly a century after the uprising @ 
Black Hawk is principally remembere¢ a 
for the tires, hams and candy bars that 
bear his name. 





The Windbreak Problem ~ 


An old resident of Iowa once made | Fe 
this statement in a meeting: “If there # 
is a farm in Iowa that is without q_ 
good windbreak, I’d like to know where & 
it is.” a 
Of course, any one needs only to # 
observe as he drives along any country & 
road in the state, to realize that the 
above assertion is at fault somewhere, @ 
The problem of adequate windbreaks @ 
around our farm homes is a seriou @ 
one, and one requiring immediate at. 
tention, for the simple reason that so 
little attention has been given to so. 
many old plantings, which in a very = 
few years will be gone, with no new 
trees to take their places. Then, the | 
percentage of farms without any pro 
tection at all is surprisingly large 
Some rough counts made a short time’ 
ago, along several of our principal @ 
highways, showed that only about 16 @ 
per cent of the farms had what could @ 
be classed as good, permanent and effi- 
cient. windbreaks, with provisions for ” 








cent or a little better had old wind © 
breaks, These were only partially effi- @ 
cient and had no provisions for renew. @ 
al. Around 20 per cent of the farms % 
had nothing that could be classed as @ 
serving the purpose of a windbreak, 
These counts are partially complete, | 
and, of course, will vary greatly for 
various sections of the state. They are # 
an indication, however, of the danger | 
our farmsteads are in, of losing that # 
belt of trees which now breaks the @ 
heavy blasts of winter winds. 7 

The difficulty is that so many of the 
younger generation of farmers have | 
come onto farms with a good wind 
break, handed:-down to them by their) 
dads or some other pioneer, and they ™ 
have never known what it is to be 
without windbreak protection. There | 
fore, they have failed to note how few ~ 
the years will be before the original © 
old plantings will be gone, and they 
will be without protection because the 
present owners have not had the fore — 
sight to provide a new growth of trees. — 
The situation should be carefully stud | 
ied and every windbreak should be 80 
planned as to make provision for @ | 
systematic series -of plantings at ix 
tervals of about ten years each. If this : 
plan is followed, there will never be § 
the situation with which we are com § 
fronted now. 

The forestry extension service has 4 
recognized this probem as one of the — 
important forestry problems of the | 
state. There have been established over ~ 
160 demonstration plantings in various 
parts of the state. This number im 
cludes plantings in five counties which # 
are conducting county-wide demonstra 
tion programs. Such programs involve © 
establishment of a demonstration it 4 
each township of the county. Next yeat- 
there will be three or possibly four” 

























gram. The demonstrations, together 
with plans for meetings, tours, cam 
paigns, and other assistance, are the 
contribution of the forestry extension 
service and the Farm Bureau to the 
drive for “An efficient windbreat 
around every farm home in Iowd.” 
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Buyers 











(PROFESSIONAL buyers for big 

business institutions have to know 
value. They spend millions of dollars 
and they must get their money’s worth. 
That’s what they get paid for. 


To know value, these men must 
study constantly, read catalogues and 
specifications, collect samples. Guess- 
ing loses money and they cannot afford 
to take a chance. 





The American farmet and his wife 
are buyers on a large scale. The total 
purchases of the largest business insti- 
tutions are dwarfed in comparison 
with the purchases offarmers. Goods 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
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are bought every year—equipment, 





machinery, foods, clothing, shoes, 
building material, paint,—what is there that the 
farmer doesn’t buy? 


Know what you are buying. Don’t guess or take 
achance. Buy goods that you are sure of. Deal 
with manufacturers whose aim and basic policy is 
to supply quality at fair price. 


Study catalogs, circulars and specifications. Send 
for samples. Watch demonstrations. Be an educa- 
ted buyer trained to get value for your money. 


As you study values you will develop a deep respect 
for trade-marks, the manufacturers’ symbols of good 


faith. You will appreciate the manufacturer who 
has devoted his life and his fortune to building qual- 
ity and service into his goods. Price will become 
secondary, quality everything. 


A good place to begin studying quality is in 
the advertising columns of this paper. Here you 
find sound, tried concerns who not only have 
something good to sell, but who are willing to 
place their story before the public. An advertised 
product must be good. The advertisers in the 
columns of this paper are sound and trustworthy 
and their goods give you your money’s worth. 








The Advertisements in WAELACES’ FARMER Offer 
Quality, Dependability and a Square Deal 
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Central—Grundy County, Dec. 13—The 
weather has beer very mild the past week 
and there is still considerable snow on 
the ground. Roads are beginning to get 
muddy. Quite a little corn to pick yet. 
Some are shelling out at 68 cents. Quite 
a few cattle being shipped out, but not 
many hogs going. Lots of flu all over. 
The sheep that were shipped in are not 
doing as well as in other years. So much 
wet weather this fall is given as the cause, 
Not many losses, however. A few farm 
sales now. Lots of poultry going to 
market at 22 cents a pound. Eggs still 
not too abundant. No stock cattle selling 
yet. There is very little grain sold, and 
barley is argund 40 cents a bushel, and 
poor feed, as hogs do not care for it. 
Corn yield below expectations; around 45- 
bushel average, but good quality. Cream 
and eggs-a good price. No horse buyers 


around, but a few horses are for sale.— 


Gus Treimer. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, Dec. 10— 
The weather has been very cold. About 
one inéh of snow on the ground, which 
delayed corn shucking. <About 75. or 80 
per cent of the corm thas been shucked. 
Corn is a fair erop, and the quality good, 
Not many cattile on feed. A goodly num- 
ber of hogs. Dairy cows wery thigh and in 
great demand. Cream 50 cents a ponnd, 
eggs 43 cents a png de Metcher. 

Central—Webster County. Dec. 183—Oorn 
husking is about four-fifths done. The 
snow which came about two weeks ago is 
gone. Today it has been raining all day. 
Some new corn has been shelled and sold. 
No, 3 corn brought 70 cents, No. 4, 68 
cents. Quite a few hogs going to market 
at from $7.75 to $8.00. ats 40 cents, 
cream 47 cents, sweet cream 62 cents. 
Cattle on feed @oing ‘well. ‘Livestock in 
good condition.—<Oscar Peterson. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Dec 
14—The weather for the past few days 
has been wet. Temperature above freez- 
ing. Roads are theavy. Not much being 
done on the farms beyond the care of 
livestock, Fields are mud@a@y. Produce . 
prices remain quite steady. DHggs about 
40 cents, cream 48 cents:—J. J. McConnell. 

Southern—Manion County, Dec. 13—The 
fields are still quite soft, and this, to- 
gether with frequent snows and showers, 
has greatly delayed i of corn 
husking. I drove yesterday most of the 
way across the county. I.saw ‘ten farmers 
husking corn and also four or five large 
fields where husking had mot begun. The 
purpose of my ‘trip was to attend a large . 
auction sale, ®ne of the largest of the 
season. Hogis ‘sold quite low; bred gilts, 
240 pounds, orily $14 to $17; cows, $90 to ; 
$110; ewes, $7 ito $15.50, according to age. | 
Machinery sold quite well, ‘Local prices 
of corn in various parts of the county 
range from 60 te 75 cents.—F. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Central—Johnson County, Dec. 14—We 
had our f',st heavy snowfalll of the win- 
ter on December 3, along with zero tem- 
perature. Corn hhusking is about finished, - 
except a few fields here and tthere. A big 
rain fell on December 13, making roads 
and corn fields almost impassable, and it 
is bad weather for all kinas of } 
The corn crop averaged about 40 ‘bushels, ; 
and it was the best quality we have had 
for three years. ‘There is lots of flu | 
among hogs, but I haven't heard of very 
many dying. Not many farm sales being | 
held yet.—Russdl &. Haden. 

Central—Tama County, Dec. 14—Corn 
husking has been elayed hy our recent || 
heavy snow. Rain ‘this wesk tteok off the 
snow, but the ‘fidl@s are soft. Several 
with corn in fielés. Graim moving out 
fairly well. A mumber of sales have been 
held, and good results have been obtained. 
Livestock is in good condition generally. 
Some sickness among' hogs. A good num. 
ber of stock and poultry has moved out. 
Roads fair.—Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Hardin County, Dec. 14—The 
farmers are having a hard time saving 
their corn crop. Very few are ‘thru; some 
with 100 acres to pick wet. Three days a 
week for four weeks has been all that we 
could pick. The ten-inch snow is gone 
now, with an inch of rain. ‘Corn jhas been 
damaged two per cent by the wet weather. 
Otherwise it is of good quality; yield 40 
to 50 bushels. Some sickness has occurred 
by livestock eating damaged corn or 
moldy stalks. Hogs still dying. Some. 
cattle oh feed, ‘but less than last year. 
Lots of corn being shelled for this time - 
of year; 65 to 68 cents for No. 4, and ‘has 
graded No. 4 so far.—A. R. ‘Calkins. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Dec. 15 
—A lot of shreddimg has been done this | 
fall. Corn seems to be uneven. Quite 
@ good deal of ‘tivestock going to market 
the last two weeks. The snow storm of 
December 2 gave us good sleighing and 
auto roads also, but the last few days 
have ‘been foggy ‘and @amp, with one all- * 
day rain, and the roads have no bottom 
now. The farmers’ creamery paid 56 
cents for butterfat December 15. Quite a 


— 


“few farm sales are being held.—H. ©. 


Wells. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Dec. 15— 
Weather too warm for the season. Frost 
all out of the ground. Cloudy and rainy 
week. Have only had 


not stay long. Quite a little corn to be 
husked yet, but no show of getting into 





the fields until it freezes. Quality of corn 
very good; yield from 35 to 80 bushels 
per acre. Corn selling around 75 cents per 
bushel; oats 35 cents. Fall sown grain 
looks geod. Plenty of moisture for it. 
Flu and cholera among hogs have swept 
this country, wiping out many herds and 
causing many hogs to be marketed before 
they were ready, Many sows have lost 
their pigs, and the spring crop will be be- 
low expectations. 
frequent rains and warm weather have 
kept the pastures green until late. Roads 
are very bad. Heavy young chickens 23 
cents, hens 20 cents, cream 54 cents, eggs 
15 cents.—John L. Herman. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, Dec. 14— 
We had a little touch of winter a week 
ago—about four inches of snow, fol- 
lowed by freezing weather and zero tem- 
perature one night. The weather is very 
unfavorable for corn husking, which is 
pretty well along; yet considerable corn 
remains to be gathered. There are quite 


a number of farmers inquiring for corn, ' 


corn in this 
at home, since 


which indicates that surp 
locality will mostly be use 


the crop did not yield up to earlier ex- . 
farmers find themselves , 


pectations. Some 
short. Prices at present are 65 to 70 cents, 
Most work is at a standstill. Weather 


are getting soft and muddy. Corn is about | 
all picked around here, altho there are a | 
few farmers who have a little left in the | 


field. ‘No sickmess reported among hogs 
as yet; about the average number of 


brood sows are being held for the spring | 
| radio is better than it has ever been un- 





Neo fal plowing 
has been done, owing to the ground being 
so wet. Cream 42 cents, eggs 34 cents, 
country butter 25 cents.—W. a. Bagby. 


" NEBRASKA - 
Central—Hall County, Nov. 30—There 


Was a heavy snow on the first and second © 


ef November. Now there are warm, open, 


sunshiny days which make good corn , 


husking weather. Winter wheat is look- 
ing green. The first killing frost occurred 
on November 25. There are lots of cattle 
being sold at the sale barns. The sugar 


‘beet factory will finish its annual run the 


t of December.—George E. 


KANSAS 
Northeastern—Brown County, Dec. 14— 
Part of this week, has been cloudy and 


Martin. 


damp, with rain all day yesterday. A good . 


many are done husking, but a good deal 
of corn is m the fields yet. Fields have 
‘been soft the past two weeks, from rains. 
The yield of corn has been extra good, 
and quality fine. Ground has been too 
wet for much fall plowing. Fall and 
winter pasture never better. Not much 
demand for hay. A few farm sales, with 
stuff selling fairly well—M. J. Geer. 


@NDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Dec. 
13—Has been dry and cold for ten — 
ibnt fs warmer today, with light ; 
Corn all ‘in crib and farmers busy Hamad 
wood and doing all odd jobs ready for 
worse weather. Not so many hogs on feed 
‘ws ‘In other ‘years, but the number of fall 
pigs is up to the average... Milk and cream 
business flourishing, with prices only fair 


» 





Cattle look well, and * 


. 


] there we are! 
want to broadcast chain progranis be- 


' meaeet Bem 





and cows high. Wheat going “tate ton) 
winter looking good.—Clarence Scoggan. 

Eastern—Randolph County, Dec. 14—It 
is raining here this morning, but the 
weather has been nice this fall. Corn 
husking all done, and lots of farmers are 
plowing; more plowing done around here 
than usual, Wheat looking fine so far. 
Hog market has been going down steadily 
here. Quite a few hogs on feed. Not 
many cattle on feed, but mest farmers are 
milking more cows than a few years ago. 
Lots of silos in this community.—Noel E. 
Rickert. 





MINNESOTA 


South-Central—Mower County, Dec. 13 
—About five inches of snow. Temperature 
this morning, 38 degrees. Hogs going into 
market light on account of shortage of 
corn. Hogs $7.70 for top, sweet cream 53 
cents, eggs 40 cents.—Shannon Dunfee. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














This week the most disgruntled radio 


| really stick, (Note—At 9:30, ““Sonny Boy” 
| came from somewhere down _ with 
item—the news that chain fea- ° = 
q “wd a 


to be again brought to lowa— 
acti a2 lot of people and will 
probably annoy afew. Anyhow, WOC 
WHO have made a temporary ar- 
cmammenh te broadcast chain features on 
alternate evenings. Among my corre- 
spondents there are very few who appear 
to be satisfied with present conditions. 
In fact, only one seems to think I am 
entirely wrong in*expressing, not atways 
my own views, but those of my corre- 
spondents. Mr. L. H. Dumneil, Lee 
county, Towa, states emphatically that 


@er the commission. I reply, equally em- 
phatically, that radio is-not better. So 
Probably WHO and WOC 


cause their listeners want to listen to 


P, P. Wrele, Keokuk, Iowg, does not 
conditions have been improved 
oe eee agrees with those —— 


i 


WCBD, Zion City, 
im the evenings. 


was always worth hearing, and I have | 


spent many pleasant hours listening to it. 
it cam not broadcast at night, of 
wourse I do not know—but I do know that 
thousands of listeners will miss it. Sun- 
@ay evenings with WCBD were always 
sgn Tt was not a jazzy station, did 

mot aiivertise, and while it sent out good 
music, it was not too high-brow to be 


Mrs. Lavinia Grattart, Grinnell, Iowa, 


i 


| thinks Iowa has been punished, and says 


she never realized what the national fea- 


| tures meant to her family until Iowa was 
| @eprived of them. Altho some listeners 

write that-they can get the big features 
| from other states, most of them state that 


it ts difficult to hold the distant stations. 
iowa always seems to be in trouble. The 


@ay the papers carried the story of chain 


features for WHO and WOC, an article 
appeared stating that the commission con- 
templated action which would restrict di- 
rect selling by radio. Any action of this 
mature would seriously affect some Iowa 
stations. 

WLS, the Prairie Farmer station, has 


joined the chain, and WENR, the high- 


powered public utility station in 

will also be on the chain soon. Montgom- 
ery Ward & 3 has such great 
success with its noon farm home hour, 
that probably many more firms will fol- 
low with similar periods. In my house; 
WOW is tuned in every day for the Mont- 
gomery Ward period. It is bright, inter- 
esting and original. At least, it sounds 
that way to my wife and myself. We are 
not farmers, but that does not prevent us 
from enjoying that noon feature. 

From the Capitol.Theater, New York, 
is now coming-one of those awful soprano 
solos, with all kinds of trills, frills and 
tra-la-las. Not a-word of the song could 
be heard. It was just an irritating, gure- 
ling, gargling series of ahs and lahs! 
No doubt the young lady is delightfully 
pretty, charming to talk to, but I sin- 


cerely wish she would’ choose different . 


songs or remain silent. 
sings, Major Bowles, the Capitol an- 
nouncer, thanks her in a most impressive 
manner, and that makes me more mad 
than even the singing. 

All is peace and in our house 
tonight. The cake turned out well, dinner 
was extra good, I was very hungry and 
did justice to everything put before me, 
and I .am again popular. 

This afternoon we had lots of fine mu- 
sic. WQW came in better than ever, and 
we listened to Doctor Cadman, the Peer- 
less Reproducers, the Acousticon : period 
and the Stetson Parade. Theparade this 
Week was a of a celebration 
‘reld some years ago in Omaha. 
the second day for chain music from WHO 
since November 11, the. ls were set for 


Every time she - 


4 
As it is | 


“of the word record. 
electrical 





"that station at five walgek wal for th 
hours ‘they have not been touched. 

My wife has been looking over my shoul. 
der, reading my remarks about the so- 
prano soloist. She says I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for being so critica} 
She—my wife, not the sopranod—says it is — 
a shame te criticize what we get for 
nothing. I am not a bit ashamed, and as 
far as getting it for nothing is concerned, 
{i am a prospect for msurance against 
the hazard of having to listen to that par. 
ticular solo again. On the other hand, if 
still in the family funds, ] 
would be willing to pay it at any time fo 
the pleasure of listening to ‘‘Memories,” 
sung by Jessica Dragonette at the begin- 
ning of the Philco Hour. That melody is 
so perfect that it hurts. When I listen, 
it is always New Year’s, and I make alj 
kinds of noble resolutions, think good 
thoughts, and tingle all over with nobility 
—then complain about the 
cooking! ° 

When WIS, ‘“‘the Prairie Farmer sta- 


. tion,” is announced, it often sounds like 


“friendly farmer station,’’ which is one 
of the slogans of KFNF, Shenandoah. 
Henry Field, a few days ago, mentioned 
over the air that the commission was 
insisting on the announcement of call let- 
ters. There are still a lot of stations that 
are careless about this, It should be done 
often, and the more often it is done, the 
better for the station. 

Why will stations broadcasting records 
spend so much time in telling us what 
they are broadcasting? Some announcers 
display real genius in avoiding the use 
We listen to ‘an 

reproduction of recording by So- 

and-So,” an “electrical creation produced 

“sample of the recording by So- 

and-So,” and all kinds of weird methods 

of announcing. Why not say plainly and 

simply that the station will now broad- 
cast a record? 

KMA, Shenandoah, recently started a 
new feature. It is called “Stitchin’ Clat- 
ter.” It will attract a lot of listeners, as 
it is bright, cheery and instructive. 

Charles Carison, of Marshall, Minn., 
writes to tell me that my column is the 
first to be read when Wallaces’ Farmer 
reaches him. He also complains of poor 
daytime reception from the two Shenan- 
doah stations and says KOIL never reach- 
es his loud-speaker. In fact, this listener 
is one of those who claim that radio has 
been “messed up.” 

The Atwater ‘Kent contest certainly pro- 
duced some wonderful voices, didn’t it? 

Not a single ‘‘dog-gone” has come out 
of my loud-speaker this week. Has there 
been a reformation down south? 

Good night! 


BALL VS. REGULAR AERIAL, 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 





ak ee ede 


ct i eh a 


aa 


“Will you please tell me whether a ball 


aerial is any better than the regular out- 
door type2 What is wrong when a radio 
brings in stations only faintly, so that 
ene has to get right up to the horn to 
hear anything, then it will fade away and 
nothing can be heard for a while? Signals 
never come in loud. Any suggestions will 
be appreciated.” 

Various claims have been made as to 
the merits of the ball aerial over the ordi- 
nary outdoor type, but most radio experts 
think that these claims have been some- 
what exaggerated. The ball aerial works 
very well. with a multi-tube set which 
does not require a very strong signal, but 
in general will not produce as loud a sig- 
nal as the regular aerial, say 150 feet 
from outside insulator to ground connec- 
tion. It allows of sharper tuning than the 

type, but not so sharp as a loop. 
There may be a slight advantage so far 
as picking up static is concerned, but 
probably not noticeably so. 

There are many things which may make 
a set deliver only faint signals.. The first 
things to be looked for would be run- 
down A or B batteries, a dead cell in an 
otherwise good battery, or a dirty or cor- 
reded connection in some battery. The 
next thing to expect would be burned out 
or worn out tubes, which should be CGare- 
fully tested and rejuvenated: or renewed. 
A poor transformer, a poor ground con- 
nection or a ground that had dried out 
too much, a poorly adjusted horn, ané@ 
so on. The best thing would be: to get 
an experienced radio trouble man to go 
over the set and check it up and see what 
is wrong. 





CONFLICTING DIAGNOSIS 
“You say your father was injured in an 
explosion? How did it. happen?” 
“Well, mother said it was too much 
yeast, but father said it _was* too much 
sugar.” 
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ORLDS GREATEST 
4RM HARNESS 


after year 
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3 is the World’s — 


get the ——— 
gS EET Send or 
ly Bills NEW 


low prices. 
: anne AND TEST AT 
RISK——you will be oO 
od — the big saving— 


You will be ially pleased 

with the harness, 1 guarantee that. T will send 
any set you select from my catalog, for you 
examine and test any way Costs 


fi you 
P thing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
ens, for my new ca Harness Bild 


ATANNING CO, *,$,2°%3% 
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alysis shows Champion Pig Meal unue 
lly high in feed value—yet it is low in 
per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
“pats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


hampion 


at home. 


isa complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
pi Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digest le. Contains all thet mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and, animal protein 
‘they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
it nea per a ios eens you; 


write 
-GHAMPION MILLING & & GRAIN Ct CO., CLINTON, IOWA 








soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot btister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large ewelling just 
below knee. Now gone; bas not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE. 


TRADE MARK REG’U.S. PAT. OFF 








| BE READY FOR WINTER 
'f Get a hog waterer that will = ~y 


|} not freeze. Have plenty of 2 
<@_f- 
1 improved 


| warm, clean water for your 

B & B SANITARY HEATED 
4 STOCK FOUNTAIN 
| is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
| cast iron. Easily i lied, easily cl d. Prac- 
i] tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
| use. Very tegesasbly riced. with umurteet 
| guarantee. See your ier or write today for 
| valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 
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“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page 13) 





than that number perched around the 
sides of the room. 

They were doing “Skip to My Lou.” 
Not quite all knew how to dance, but ev- 
erybody knew dancing games like this. 
The players sang lustily and came down 
on the rattling floor with a good bang on 
the final, “my darlin’.” 

“T’ll get another one better than you,” 
they began on another verse. Sally Dowl- 
ing slipped out of the circle and came 
over to Mark by the door. 

‘‘Thompson’s here,” she told him in a 
frightened whisper. “You'd better get 
away quick.” 

Mark turned a little cold. Yet he paused 
deliberately to ask how she was, and if 
things were going well for her -with Mrs. 
Mitchell. His eyes were searching the 
room behind her. He had no weapon. 

“They’re fine,” said she; “I’m all right. 
Now please go.” 

Mark slipped out the door. He was 
angry at himself, yet what else could 
he do?_ Thompson had. no compunctions 
about quarreling, fatally, with unarmed 
men. 

The door opened again. Mark found 
himself peering into the hard eyes of 
One-Thumbed Thompson. 

‘Leave White’s girl be,” instructed that 
worthy in a thick growl. “I let White 
chaw his own meat, but don’t get uppity 
while he’s gone.” 

Mark answered with what he hoped was 
the effect of calmness, that-he wanted to 
see White. When would he be back? 

“Plenty soon enough for you,” assure@ 
Thompson. Apparently, he was deter- 
mined to be quarrelsome. Yet it seemed 
that Mark’s manner did arouse some 
doubts. He stared at him a moment long- 
er, swore a little, and went off. 

It was quite plain that he was more 
than a little drunk. Mark wondered how 
drinking affected the fellow’s aim. Per- 
haps this would have been a good time—— 


HERE was a bigger crowd at the store 

when Mark got back. At least ten 
men were there, all silent, all staring at 
one man who sat in a chair by the stove. 
The man’s back was heaving up and 
down. Mark almost asked what the joke 
was. Then he perceived, with sudden dis- 
may, that the man was not laughing. He 
was sobbing, and those silent’ sobs were 
about tearing him to pieces. 

The sandy-haired store-keeper put his 
hand on the man’s shoulder. 

“T’ll give you credit,” he soothed. “You 
can take some grub home to the kids all 
right.” 

The man flung up a tear-stained, twist- 
ed face. ‘ 

“No flour, no sugar for months,” he 
eried. ‘Jest deer meat ain’t fitten for 
little younguns. And I needed the hosses 
for farmfng, but there was nothing else 
to sell. And look what I got.” 

He threw a handful of bills on the 
floor. 

Jefferson explained to Mark in a low 
voice. Corwin was a farmer who had 
been having a hard winter, and finally 
decided to sell his team to get money for 
his family. He went to Brown, and Brown 
sent him to another man. This man 
bought the team and paid in bills. When 
Corwin went to Jefferson to buy supplies, 
Jefferson refused to accept the money. 
The bills, he claimed, were bad. And 
neither Brown nor the buyer of the team 
would make restitution. 

Passing off wildcat money was sort of 
a game, Mark had found out. It was 
esteemed good business to get rid of bank 
bills before the news got out that they 
were bad. And there was a lot of bad 
money floating around, not counterfeit, 


or very little of it, but bills issued by 


banks whose credit was low. 

Mark looked around. Mitchell was there. 
So was Sublette. Most of the other men 
he knew. One or two he rather suspected 
of siding in with Brown. 

The men eyed each other. There was 
sympathy and indignation evident. Yet 
who dared to take the lead to express it? 
Would the man who spoke out have a bul- 
let waiting for him the next time he was 
alone? 

Mitchell let out a rousing oath. 

*We’ve had enough,” he cried. ‘I’m 
going to organize a citizens’ committee to 
get rid of that gang. Bellevue won’t be 
worth living in till we run Brown and his 
gang out.” 

He paused. The men, still doubtful, 
still cautious, were eyeing him. Mitchell’s 
lip curled. 

“And if there’s a Brown man here,” he 
added; “go tell Brown I said so.” 

(Continued next week) 





- Aside from .the pleasure derived from 
eating appies, that fruit has a rather high 
food value. Each pound of the fresh 
fruit yields 290 calories of energy. At 5 
cents per pound, the cost per hundred 
calories is 1.72 cents. One hundred cal- 
ories from banana costs about 2.26 cents, 
orange, 5.84 cents, and pear, 2.3 cents 
“ igs food, apples are cheap at $2 a 
us “= 





“Did you notice that ——- in front of 


_ us, with the chinchilla coat? 


“Er—no, dear. 
most of the time.” 
“A lot of use you going to church!” 


Fact is, I was. dozing 


With little capital you can own 
your own farm and 
prosper in the 


WEST RIVER COUNTRY 


(SOUTH DAKOTA) 


West of the Missouri River in South Dakota lies a wonderfub 
country, still in the infancy of development. 
Thousands of acres of good farm land, along The Milwaukee Road, may be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from $10 to $20 an acre—splendid opportunities to cwn 
your own farm and prosperas the country develops. In this diversified farming country 

» poultry, stock raising are profitable. Farmers are making good money. ~ 


Many Now Own Fine, Modern Farms 


Many of the pioneers, those who came with the idea of permanent settlement, 
have prospered, and have accumulated several hundred acres or more land. They 
have improved their farms with modern buildings, built up paying herds of stock, 
and are, or will be able, to provide sizeable farms for their children. 

These are the type of people who build up any new country. They came with small 
capital, but with a determination to stay and succeed. Today the same wonderful 
opportunities exist for the young man, or any other man, who wants to acquire a 
farm and provide for his family’s future. 


Alfalfa and Corn Readily, Profitably Grown 


On the diversified farm, such as prevails in the West River Country, there need 
be no failures. Corn and alfalfa, the basis of successful stock raising, grow readily 
and make a crop any year. Nowhere in the United States will alfalfa do better than 
in western South Dakota. Soil and climate are ideal, and in many instances farmers 
are successful in getting a good stand on land first sown with flax or sod corn. 
Approximately 332,000 acres are devoted to alfalfa, and thousands more are being 
added yearly. Besides its value as feed for all kinds of stock, alfalfa offers great 
possibilities for cash returns in the sale of its seed, which runs from two to five bush- 
els an acre. It is not unusual for growers in favorable years to realize $100 an acre 
for alfalfa seed, besides getting one good hay crop. 

The corn acreage is gaining tremendously—142 per cent in 1928 over 1919. Any 
successful farmer in Western South Dakota will convince you that there is no 
more likelihood of corn crop failure there than in Iowa. 


Good Towns, Good Markets—Send for Free Folder 


The Milwaukee Road is vitally interested in the settlement of this country, for 
obvious reasons. We have no land to sell. But the sooner the West River regiom 
is settled, the better for us; the sooner you thoroughly investigate, the better for you. 
Remember, high-priced lands, anywhere, once were cheap. Settlement and devel- 
opment enhanced their values. Do as others have done: Go West; acquire your 
home; insure your future. There’s plenty of low-priced, productive land near good 
towns, good markets, good 
schools, good roads, good neigh- i 
bors, rural mail deliveries and , 
telephones. No real pioneering. t 
to do; that’s all over. ; 
Take your first step today. Fill ‘ 
1 
! 
1 
i 
i 


Rie ONE oaiag ON ce o  ae ees 


E. E. BREWER, Immigration Agent 
The Milwaukee Road 
814Y Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


Please send West River folder. 
out coupon and send for The 
Milwaukee Road’s free folder 
telling you fully about the ad- 
vantages of the West River 
Country of South Dakota. 
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Your horses can always be shod sharp—if 
they have on Giant Grip shoes and calks. 
Calks can be changed easily without re- 
moving the shoes—and the calks stay 
in—wear sharp and wear longer. Giant 
Grip calks are sure protection for your 
horses on icy ro 
Giant Grip calks cost no more than 
other calks of lower quality and whose 
first cost may be less. Price dees not 
tell the quality of calks. Ask your 
blacksmith and horseshoer to put on a 
set of Giant Grip shoes and calks now 
when sure footing is needed. Then 
you'll know why it pays to have your 
horses shod with the very best fitting 
Drive Calk Shoes and Drive Calks that 
will stay in because they are properly 
tapered and have ridges to keep them 
from turning. 


THE CALK IN THE YELLOW BOX 

















Do your buying from 
oe advertising in 





Safety First Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 
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_ [MARKETS] 


General Price Gutlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
; AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of tht most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-wat, amd the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the cerresponding week last year. 

The first thing to Go in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table ts to nete 
the level of prices as a whole. Four in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 147 ‘per cent of pre~war and 101 per 
Cent of the same ‘time Jast year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which ‘below the general 
wholesale price level. From ah stand- 
point of ‘the »pre-war ‘base pt ser ay noted 
that .cattle, wool, lumber and the w. 

S dity a — above the general pr. 
eve oes, S, ‘wihrea’ . 
eggs and copper are ectaediy below the i 
eneral price level. iIn_most cases, the 
failure of these commodities ‘to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 








































































































production. ! 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
: aa] as 
be 
Sc e) OES 
$5.0) 35x 
. S55) 955 
Eso) E36 
‘Py Bare | Py 2 
Fisher's index number’ ....... | ae? 101 
TCATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 184 96 
1,100-pound ‘fat cattle ...... 195} ‘01 
Ganners and cutters ...:.... 184 108 
POCA ODS .- orsee a 02.0. 0 0 5 0-0507010 0-075 00 214 105 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ..cccccccccvececs 116 102 
BACHE HOGS «. crwcccccvadiccense 120 106 
yg ee > Stown- cm ea wine's 115 £03 
Sows (rough) RR eS 109 106 
SHEEP—At ‘Chicago 
ESS OR RRO Pe Fs 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood weol at ny 197 115 
Light cow hides at Chica; 117 89 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ...... Wee 131 96 
Oats, No. 2 white .........- 110 87 
heat, No. 2 red is... ao cenmore 124 102 
Wheat, No. 1 northern a® wei 105) 94 
On lowa Farms— k 
CER SK ocesccccecs) sepateed ses 134 96 
Oats 5.2... ibs kaeae ino wee o 101 85 
: MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 156 103 
Linseed meal, at 5 meme 173 119 
Bran, at Kansas pA Ape SRS Fe 150 102 
Shorts, at Kansas City . 189 ‘97 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 132 T31 | 
No. 11 alfalfa, at Kansas City; 151) 127 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 141) 97 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 191) 99 
Timothy seed, at*Chicago . 67| 149 
Cotton, at New York ....... 153; 407 
Eggs, at Ohicago .......... 121) 96 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ON BBS A ee is 102} 96 
OR Sc siub een dsweabl ance cet ees 103} 95 
PO. .  cghe sok cad ss dks 169| 114 
2 icin etihcnvSildin <5. sibel 136) 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 5 | 
ee See ne SR ee aera 128) 97 
Oats—- | : 
SE ho une sce Sow ernas ad 100) 86 
Wheat— | 
M 101) 94 
97 
98 
95 
100 
11 103 
Couper, at New York .. 100 113 , 
eum, at N. York 185 131 
Lbumber— | 
‘Douglas fir (f. 0. ‘b. Wash- 
— m) (outneri "> 193) 16 | 
~*~ rn) ; ; 
‘1x8 gee 196| 123 | 
‘Yellow gum @ euthern j 
ix 6 and aa ees T97| 104 
OCIS a endian stdin toeass-gew in ah 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
sBank «© » ‘per capita, ' 
a edie ot ee York, ‘ 
eS rs 238] ~ 103-/ 
wet Mew tok ce | eal 398 
lndustrial stocks ...........| 355) 129 
‘Railroad -stocks ; 4 


























Se Ae — pon and approximately 


120 per c en ae r normal, and land 
generally > t twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HDG jo bie pre-war rela- 


tionships as a base, y lard now indi- 
cates a = of $8. 96 for heavy hogs at 


Gnsicage ‘next May. 

RA#LROAD LOA DINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Dec. 1, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 

Jemsexnge for the co img week: 
‘Coal na woke 98 per 110 per 

cent, livestock 78 per cent, lumber 91 

ES cent, ore 93 r cent, and miscel- 
wae merchaneo se 98 per cent. 

FACTORY WAGES — New 

er cent and 


wevork fatto: factory wages are 234 
asis are 236 


railroad wages on the hour 
per cent of pre-war formal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton Jots. 


























r % 
The Week's Markets 
CATTLE 
ls 
= 0 
a n 
aj @ig 
Bi 2/4 
7 23 
6/6] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100- 1,500 ibs.) 
Choice and — 
Last week ............/15.50/15.88]15.12 
Week before ......... 16.00/16.75/15.12 
Good— | 
Last week ............ 13.25/14.25/12.88 
Week before ........./14.00/14.88/13.00 
Medium— | 
Last week .........0+0{11.12]11.838]10. s 
Week a {11.75/12.50/11. 
ommon— 
Last week ....... esses] 9,25] 9.88] 8.88 
SO civeccn vs 9.50/10.25| 9.00 
weight beef steers | 
(1,400 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Tsast week ...... oeeees{1d.75)16,25/15.62 
Week before ......... U6.t2)t6.tb)05.82 
Medium and good— ; 
Oe a ‘12.75 13.251 12.38 
Week before ........./13,00/13.88/12.50 
Commen— 
0) eee 9.25] 9.88] 8.88 
Week before ....... 9.50)10.25| 9.00 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Minwt WEEK ... cece cese 110.'75/10.88/10.88 
Week ‘before ......... 24.25 /01.75/41.25 
ws— { 
pe) a res 8.38] 8.45] 8.38 — 
Week before ......... 9.00) 8.75) 8.50 
Bulls— 
‘Last week 9.12]10.38] 9.30 
9.25/10.50) 9.25 
| 6.88) 5.82) 5.75 
6.12} 6.25) 5.75 
14.75/11.38/11.00 


[22 71188/11.62/11.00 


Cows and heifers— 
Last w 























sanscccccees| B88} 8.38) 8.62 
Week anttete wes -e+~| 862) 8.50| 8.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ths. up)— ] 
—— shaewsseewea 8.15] 8.55) 8.20 
AGS 8.15) 8.88] 8.32 
Medium M200. 250 Ibs. 
iaircdoniian Soo 8.15) 8.55! 8.22 
We nec before ........~| 8.15) 8.58] 8.30 
Light (150-200 be} 
st we on cove cessve TOS] 8.45| 8.15 
Week before 7.88| 8.48) 8.22 
Light lights (130- 150 Tbs. > 
Last — wusasveszene] C00) 8/05] 7.38 
Week before ...... «| 7.55} 8:05] 7.98 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 ‘Ibs. up)— 
Last We!K ....02.200--) 7.68] 7-92) 7.45 
eek ‘before ......... 7.62! 7.92) 7.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
TuBt WOOK ....0cscccscclecces 7.58| 7.38 
Week “hafore pesaWeuuels ach 7.58] 7.30 
Stock pigs— 
LASt We ceiecan ces 6.62|. 7.38 
Week before ..5...... 6.62|..... 7.30 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Tbs. down), 
~ medium to prime— 
ne Se ee ee 13.20}13.75|13.00 
Week before ......... 13.08/13.75/12.95 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ............ 10.00}10.25! 9.88 
Week before ......... 10.25/10.12| 9.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
ee eee 9.62/10.50) 9.88, 
eek before ......... 9.62/10.50| 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
SUES 2S ov. cew ns vend 6.12 = 6.38 
Week before ......... 6.12) 6.50] 6.18 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 

















HAY 
12 
-_ 5 c=] 
2 
3 
rE 
&| 216 
CR o 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
Rage Week. .5. 00500. i ic fcewn ns. 2BOD 
Week before .........).....)..... 00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
ON Re EPO RASA SIRES BRCIRS Haaser 
mh ae i 00 | 
Last Week ........+.0../22.95127.50 
ays aye ach cen ve eeee 
= noe ee amg = 
standard— } 


| for “No, "4 shelled, "mew oate 39%4C, 





















































GRAIN 
2 a 
-|.)8|2 
a ° 
Fi =] 3] 8 
= = = @ { 
o Fa} 
61/6/2814 
Cern, No. ag Ps 
wee <=} 85%) BI 
Week befere ..| .87 8 82 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
st week rites <77%j| .T3%) .75 
Week before 83 -TT%4) .79 15% 
Corn, Ne. 4¥— \ 
Last week ....| .79%] .%5 | .76%/| .73 | 
Week before ..| £0%)| .76 -Tita| .73% 
Oats— { 
Last -+--| -494%4] .46 4744) .45 
ieee “before +] 49%) .46 -48%4| 454% 
Last week -| 65 64 60 
Week before ..| 67%) .66 61% 
“ast week ....|1.07, | 25 | 95% 
Week defor 1.0554} .98 325% 
wees No. 2 hard } 
ast week ..../1.19 {1.12 (1.14%411.10 
Wook before - ~/4.2036/1.114631.12% 11.10 
FEEDS 
. sje] 
n 3 o 
2| €/ 2/8] ¢ 
S| 4) 21 31e 
= xi = aR .é) 
Bran— ’ . | 
Last week 30.50 '38.25/35.00/ 
Week before... 1.25)/31.75/34.00) 
Shorts— ‘ 1 
Last week.. 1.50/30.50/37.00/ 
Week before.. 2.25 |32.00137.00| 
Hominy feed— . | 
Last week... ./36.560)...../..... 33.00 
eek before ays, EE 33.00 
L m 
(®. p.)— 
Last week... .|&9.00|.....; 56.50 
Week before. ./60.00)..... 37.7) 
Cottonseed (41 
fer cent)— 
Last week....|¢ 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week... 00)|.....180.08/75.00 . 
Week before..|..... 75.00}..... 80.00/75.00 
Gluten— | 
FRE ee eae page, eee 











39.65 
cna lee -onhSS.05 


*Quotations at Des Meines in ton tots; 
all other points, car lots. 








eae AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


CORN BELT STATES 


The followi 
ef stocker a 
belt states, from the twelve yy mar- 
kets. The figures are furnish 
M. Cari, agricultural ad: ician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1928-27: 























ie 2 
os | o8 | of | $e 
be | Sa 1 Se | =, 
= a °S -> 
$;] 3: ] Ss 1 32 
o5 oS oS son ‘ 
ez | Bz |] Fz | S28 
ee Se 74.7) 92.9! 64.7| 89.0 
Minois_...... | 61.2; 948) 67.3| - 62.8 
issouri ..... 70.2) 87-0) 91.5| - 78.0 
Nebraska 70.3] 108.5; 82.0) 105.0 
Kansas ...... 83.7 80.3) 81.3 11 
Indiana ... 45.1| 108.3) 44.5 j 
TMD: ccc anes) a 71.9) 46.4 69.4 
Total 7 corn | | ! | : 
belt states,.| 69.9] 90.0! 74.1] 86.5 | 





Week ending November 30, 1928, asa per- | 


centage of receipts for the correspon di 
week ending December 2, 1928—fowa, 51: 
per cent; Tlinois, 77.7; Missouri, 102.5; Ne~ 
braska, 64.2; Kansas, 77.1; Indiana, 45.8; 
Ohio, 36.2; total, seven corn belt states, 
67.4 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, iast week 
49l4c; week before 50c; cheddar ae 
last week -23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week” 40%c, week *pefore 
43c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
22¢c;. fat hens, last week 24%c, week be- 
fore 26c; broilers, last week 26%c, week 


before 27c; geese, last week 2ltec, week 


before 23c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, Gue in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted ~— 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par a 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4. 24 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Li ete week $13.00, week. be- 

fore $1 Chicago—Last week $11.00, 
week betore 311.00. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
sold Jast week for 92%e, week before 94c. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT te ego 
Quarter. blood woel ans Boston. is 





4 “light uative «ow hides 


home grown clover seeds i, Toledo ae 
and cotton at New Y 

vator coxa alm = eo eg ees 
and 
88c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the first a 
“were 


with 8,798, els for the poe 
fore and 4,074,000 bushels for ‘the same 
mnt last year.. Exports of norh the first 
k in December were 1,109,000 busbels, 





as ay pent with bushels the week | 
before: and -180;000 fer the same | 
ere Jone year... of oats: Stet 5 ee 
nt “9 "Sasbake “forthe | Ph 
same. week “Tast’ aT veer ares 


table shows the shipments | 
feeder cattle to the corn | 


Lestie | 


year average, as contrasted 
cent for fa’ 


and 98 Bet 
percentage 


average of the 
} eliminating al seasonal 


are 85 per cent of the 
at wean 9) Gor cent ton a 
cent for lambs. 








eipts at 
cago 


Snte 





Receipts at 


SSSLA3KS other mkts. 















































TCATTLE : 
October 19 to 25..........| 79) 84) ig 
October 26 to Nov. i..--| 79| 95| 124 
November 2 to os anaes 66 Ti) 1232 
November 9 hod . Cee 82 86) 123 ” 
November 16 to 22 ...... 73 90) 1 
November 23 to 29 .... BB 70| 116 
November 30 to Dec. 6... 84 87| 117. 
December 7 to 13 ...... 30 81) 119” 

fSHEEP 
October 19 to 25...... 74 88, 83 
October 26 to Nov. 4 94; 100) g 
November to 8. 51 88) 8 
November § to 15 .. 95] 83) ie 
November 16 to 22 . 65 74 86. 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65 ii 
November 30 to Dec. 6.. 100 94) 5 
December 7 to 13 ...... Ti) 83) 9 

tLAMBS ae 
October 19 to 25.......... 74 88, 99° 

ctober 26 to Nov. 1.... 94; 100) 99 

November 2 to 8 . 51 88) 97 
November 9 to 15 . 95 83, 3% 
November 16 to 22 . 65 74| «98e 
November 23 to 29 59 65) 98 
November 30 to Dec. 6. 100 34; 100 - 
December 7 to 13 ...... 71 83; 93> 








*Hogs, ste markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven market 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











1928 | 1927 

December 7 ..... 8.80! 8.50 
December 8 ..... 8.80 

December 10 ..... 8.65) 8.15 

December 11 ..... 8.50] 7.95 

ec rs 8.40} 8.05 

December 13 ..... 8.55| 38.15 























1926 | 1925 
December 7 “7654 83 

17846) (81% 
December 10 77%! 82%" 





December 11 .....| "76. | 183% 
December 12 {2.2 °) B5%| 90%) “77% 8257 
December 13 84 -T74e| 80% 























EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS & 
Exports of —_ for the first week in ~ 
December were 8,342,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11 129 000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,739,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in December were 2,031,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,837,000 pounds — 
the week before and 3,968, 000 ‘pounds for” 
the same week last year. 








Feed Mill 
for pro 
farmers. 
= dry grain to per- 


. Rolls fine, 
ay nye meal that 
from 








> ‘Moore Bros., Dept. W Aber NY 








eee: 











A Universal 


ressive — 
is A 


=e ..4% oo 
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| Eiegs and 


. = AWAY agree on this! 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Whether it's a kimono or sox, . 

is sitar ti & ete & cade ak wee Pot ee ee es & eee eee 

fecto, indigestion or operation, raisers, breeders and feeders— 

or a flashy necktie, we hope it’s 

2 aere Chien : If you want reports of feeding experiments by county agents, agri- 

cultural colleges, experiment stations and animal husbandry experts— 


2 They can be furnished you. And they 
AAS AU biag | THE TURKEVS NECK HELD OUT FOR | .4)'2) ee that FOS-FORUS supplies the Fos-ror-uS 
or Renter fi bone-building lime (calcium) and phes- 
phorus that hogs need and crave. 
yet, even the hogs are in agree- 
ment, for every time FOS-FOR-US has 
been fed, they have proved the case for ; 
this low-cost natural mineral. | also lately been feeding it to 
Hogs that have maintained thrifty a bunch of western lambs 
growth. Hogs that have built big, strong Essense beanod Sin diem 
bones. Hogs that have put on heavy meat ape 
in recordtime. Allfurnish evidence ofthe Storm: Lake, Iowa. 
way FOS-FOR-US supplies the minerals Ne oe 
too often lackingin ordinary farm rations. RestoresHHEALTH and 
FOS-FOR-US is produced from the vast de- PRODUCTIVITY 
ther silos. Write tex posits of lime and phosphorus laid’ down by Na- L hada valuable Holstein 
- , ture. =o ye arene needed = which was subject to abor- 
: animal ; ri- calcium osphate is a 1 i 
Bish 4.) 13. eoneee |b RV U. S. Dispensatory.) Sonus ot sale 
arias = ee eg eer |r eer oe 
< esta ers, juse Of car- eir we 
Feed Mills mix « load freighe rates and che FOS-FOR-US plan of the ‘heifer got with calf, 
a : S i ation you can obtain FOS-FOR- at a my stein. cow 
Hoot bask) and gone r ae ee saving that averages 25 to 50%. freshened she had! a perfectly 


Pe ee cdint-nidaiiin thax anal ‘This inspiring title came all the way | By feeding FOS-FOR-US, you supply the lime sueuzel coll. due: tn. die: fit 


from South Carolina, to win first prize, . that she had Beem fed FOs- 
not before or after. and phosphorus the animals need and must have ¢ she = 
é This saves ena daw labor. and was sent¢by L. C. Harrison, of Wal- hee : FOR-US ghly recom: 
~_ as 8 halla. Second prize this time goes to Mrs. for bone development, permitting your animals to RAS. I Rightly 


> “Combination” Milis |) Olof Romstad, Algona, Iowa, who submit- | utilize the more expensive grains and forage for mend cage eu maya 
fs by Use the famous ConeShape}| ted, ‘Retired, but still marching to the rapid meat building. Mix ture to farmers 
burrs, Light Draft. Large tune of the drumsticks.” Last of the dol- Try FOS-FOR-US in your own feed, free. Send 


Casecitg. a Long lar winners was Lloyd Campbell, Clare- coupon for 20-Ib. trial bag. No cost. Enough for 
. 10. sizes—5 tol 76 bus. perhour. mont, Minn., who sent, “Shortening the + P ‘4 
Handy to operate. > = mixing with 200 Ibs. of grain. 


. distance between producer and consumer. 
preiad Se Foakiad Those were the best, Joshaway though‘, 


and to the nine hundred who sent the 

N.G. BOWSHER CO.., South Bend, Ind title, “Doing the turkey-trot,” greetings 
and consolations. 

That’s the contest, and it was good. Do 

you like these pictures? Joshaway isn’t 

ff AmAnA Farm Light running one this time. If you miss it, 

Batteries write your uncle a letter and tell him so; 

otherwise we will begin the new year 

‘ $98.65 per set with a new idea. We haven’t got it yet, . 

so it’s gotta be new. < vise HOGS” MORE EG “MORE MILK 


games yan NTERNATIONAL 
A small boy, while walking on a rail- j 


road track, was astonished when he saw MPANUFACTURERS 
that two fast freight trains running on 


the same track were about to erash head- 

on. Much frightened, he took to a nearby GRICULTURAL 
high bank, where he witnessed the smash- 

up. Later, some officials, learning that OF £48Gtr? GRADE 
there had beem an eye-witness to the Name 


wreck, found him and asked: 

| ‘What were your thoughts at the time i R.B.Di or St 
of the crash?” — 
“Well,” the boy answered slowly, ‘I —_ preoensactate aes: t po. 


thought it was a darn poor way to run a 


: ” incimnatt t 
MICHIGAN Gas, | Tatiroae. eet Dept. MY dealers 


b oncrete@] 10s ‘OSS ‘ WHAT WAS HE STEALING? 
tay ‘ N 3 Father was tearing around the house 3) SWEET 
ee eae 2 eemenantele, Cet Write Hi in a furious temper ‘because: he could not ‘mes 8 
them. prctrecplekinghew Vie j find his new umbrella. He was: accusing Burns with 
3 his wife of losing it, when the small son 
of the fouse appeared. 
“T ’speet Mr. Woggs took it last night,” 
ventured the small boy. ° 
“What do you mean?” asked his sister, 
Mak Y the object of Mr. Woggs’ attentions. 
; ; e our “Well, when he was saying good-night 


to you in the hall last night,’ explained 
. the youngster, “I heard him say, ‘Ruby, 
oney dear, I’m going to steal just one’.” 
WORK BREAKFAST’S READY! 
A husband appeared in the kitchen be- 


fore the call for breakfast. “Did you sy 
Don’t let your money lie around think I calfed you to breakfast?” asked the Ss SE De your buying from firms advertiz- 
idle. Sg F ete a for it; make surprised wife. ; . ing im Watllaces! Farmer. If you do net 
gp eek at ey Sov Em, “E didn’t need to be called. I heard you nt | tind im Wattaces’ Parmer the articles 
7% % for 18 Years | | *e"*2INE the burns off the toast” replied | FAURE gaa acc, Macsaefog.e: B| | you want to Duy now, just Ist us know | 
Put your. spare funds to work at rae ET facture Hom Wi what you want and we wilt be giad to 
7% per gee in Cities Raden — EASIER ; Portabl give you names of reliahie firms from 
mon—one of America’s est an Brown: “How does Smith manage to ) 
years. of pubis. “ituteds ‘recom | | Keep up the payments on such an ¢x- 
, you interest month- pensive car?” 
ed. Amounts. available Jones: “By the new: easy-payment sys- 
pwards. Easy payment tem of paying for each installment on the 


deoves. Get your funds to he 
pet Write for Free circular of  repamccged oscc 
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aan papares=s lee 





Usa ee iene 
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In Sonat 
Dept. 44, 43% Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 











HB you have a dealer near me, send me 
an order for a 10-lb. FREE trial bag of 
FOS-FOR-US,. 



























































; Bay Cth hE sear So yg va dyna young ° 

7 y Cou: or old, blond or bleache t or on diet— 
: Mail This por all you enthusiasts who omer ag this 
} Henry Doherty column, Jaoshaway hopes your sock is full 
F 318 Tiberty Bhig:, Bes Moines, Towa. to. the brim of whatever you want, and, 
-” Please send me full information about best of all, Merry Christmast 





. Cities Seyutee 2 commen and its 18-year 
dividend record. 
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Look for what you need 
what you wish through these columns 
RATE 10c PER WORD Ete mae 


fall 
wousst nagy epomg initial «5 
acpetnoany order, 











Scie sider, stp, ordace and 
Peta heciam nati Gen Ae 
























SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 





POULTRY 








LAND OPENING FOR SALE—HEDGE POSTS, CARLOTS. 

















er Number Insertions 
le 1 2 3 4 8 13 
2D rerceccssrescessereene{ ZOO 4.00/$ 6.00/$ 8.00)$16.00)$26.00 
QL scsrccrsssssveevererse} 2-10} 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 16.80) 27.30 
22 sssssssersseveseeseee| e201 4.40) 6.60) 8.80) 17.60} 28.60 
23 cresrcrerssersesseere] 02-301 4.60] 6.90] 9.20] 18.40} 29.90 
24 ccnvervchernseceesorse| 240) 4.80) 7.20} 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 ccssvseserersverseeeee] 2-90 5.00] 7.50} 10.00] 20.00] 32.50 
2G serrscsersessrerrrseee} 2:60} 5.20) 7.80] 10.40} 20.80] 33.80 
27 serecerseserseeverere| 20701 5.40} 8.10) 10.80} 21.60} 35.10 
28 2.80} 5.60} 8.40) 11.20} 22.40) 36.40 
29 2.90} 5:80} 8.70) 11.60) yo 37.70 
Ne 3.00} 6.00! 9.00} 12.00} 24.00} 39.00 

















No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. 
Check must be attached. Please type or print 
your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SQUARE DEAL PUARAN TEED: START 
shipping ‘your 
poultry to Guggenheim Bros., 1 and 3 Fulton 
arket, Chicago, Il. Highest prices and 
prompt returns. 
WHO, BANKERS’ 
radio station, broadcasts 
daily, furnished by Coyne & 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry-veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dressed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT a ON FANCY POUL. 
ne -veal- ee tg Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
F cblichied 1890, 
KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer ae deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago, I 











LIFE, DES MOINES, 
toduce markets 
levins Co., 1131- 














dressed poultry and _ live | 





LAND  OPENING—A NEW RAILROAD Prices delivered your station, The Kansas 
line has opened one of the best farming and } Post Company, Winfield, Kan. 

stock-raising sections of Montana. A new COD LIVER OIL 

record in low Sah pentane. — be h yields | PFA BRAND IVER OIL, TEST 


of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, 
climate, low prices. -Thousands of acres for 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best _farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and-Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 


and guaranteed, takes the place of greens 
and sunshine, gives health to your birds, ‘in- 
creases egg production and fertility. 5 gal., 
$8.00; 10 gallons or more, $1.40 a gallon; drums 
free. Bloemendaal Hatchery, Alton, Towa. 

FOOD PRODUCTS 

FRAGRANT, DELICIOUS COFFER AT 

wholesale. Twenty-fiye cents will bring you 

a liberal sample of the richest coffees, fresh 
feoan the ovens. We cooperate with the 











schools, social and scenic attractions. Write | square deal policy of Wallaces’ Farmer. Plan- 

for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state tation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

book. Low homeseeckers rates. E. C. y, | COFFEE GROUND FRESH FROM ROAST- 

Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, er, three pounds $1, prepaid. Handsome 

Minn. ser 3 given with coupons. Royal Palm Cof- 
FARM WANTED ee Co., Paducah, Ky. 








Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market fer farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY, FARM, 
business or residence. No matter where 
located. Free information. | International 
Realty Co., Ford Bldg., Detroit. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
be reached in no other way. for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 


structions or write for free book, “How to 

HELP WANTED Obtain a Patent,” as8 Ese oe of Invention” 

WANTED—MAN TO HANDLE REAL ES. form. No charge for information on how to 
tate; must live wire and have a car; 


roceed. Clarence curien,  Kesteered 
great possibilities. Write, Box 367, Iola, Kan. eee Astorney, i9: H Security Ban Idg., 
AGENTS WANTED 


Washington, 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
WE PAY $48 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO 802 
and expenses, to introduce our soap and 


























attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 











washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept A86, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. POULTRY 
IVESTOCK BABY CHICKS 
L MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
GUERNSEYS cause they are better. Our quality, service 
I UERNSEY {iLL CALF, | and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. 


Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; $110 
about six months old, price $100. Write or cer tastnahd Wein iriken White Oteine- 





WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 








* COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 


dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 
dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 
correct weights; prompt returns. 


« DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPAYED FEMALE SHEPHERD PUPS, 
five months, . One Shepherd female, $, 

cn good stock. J. F. Cunningham, Bode, 
owa. 

PUREBRED POLICE PUPPIES, STRONG- 
heart breed, best of watch and stock ange ; 

suselte $6, males $8. Elmer Harris, Nema 
owa 

FOR SALE—SEVEN GOOD WOLF HOUNDS, 
guaranteed. For information write Nels 

Ogren, Cherokee, Iowa, Route 











phone Kenneth B. Kesler, Armstrong, Iowa. tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
. GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS $12.00 per hundred; $6000 for five hundred; 
HOIC GUERNSEY AND OLST $120.00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood | five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
iry Farms, Whitewater. Wis. $8.00 per hundred; per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
HEREFORDS log and _ instructive poultry book today. 

HEREFORD STEERS FOR SALE, YEAR- | Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 
lings and twos; good quality, even in size. SEVERAL VARIETIES, HIGH QUALITY, 














Two loads Hereford heifers, two loads Here- health purebred poultry; sold under the 
ford cows; can sort. Write or write C. C. | usual Miller guarantee; baby chicks, pullets, 
Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. cockerels, turkeys, ducks, geese,’ hatching 

DUROC JERSEYS eggs. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia. 





DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS OF FEB- 
ruary farrow, immuned. My hogs mature 
early and make excellent feeders. Price, $35 
each, crates free. Every hog guaranteed, and~ 
sired by Great Jumbo. Clarence Meyer, Van 

Meter, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HELM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS, HEALTHY, 
heaviest winter laying strains, blood from 

best breeders, lowest prices, free book. Tlli- 

nois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill. 

BELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST LESS. 
Write for free 1929 catalog and prices. Gil- 

bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Iowa. 














ORPINGTONS 
10,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED. R. S. | BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, APRIL, 





— 7500 Independence Ave., Kansas City, hatched, 0. a otegin, $2.50 each for De- 
°. 0 


cember delivery séph O’Brien, Waukon, Ia. 





REGISTERED WHITE COLLIES; FEMALES 
$7; one male, small head spot, $8; five 

months old; including papers. Cecil Lacher, 

Marengo, lowa. 

PEDIGREED SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPS, 
four months old. Paul Leaverton, Milton, Ia. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


N A N VALLEY LI- 
fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, = and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome, The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free perriee. in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicggo. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA — 
Where farmers are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, land priced low. rite free 
booklet. tanislaus unty Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
odesto, Calif. 

















IOWA 
360- A’ FA ¥ 
250 under Sereyeten. wheat in, for rent, 
pes miles from Blockton, Iowa. N. Bourne, 
Beach, Calif.. Hampton, Apts. 

GOOD AND WELL IMPROVED FARM, 200 
acres, for rent, $5 per acre. B. 355, 

Elma, 
/ 





Ow2. 





KANSAS 
A FA 110 A., 
proved, conveniently situated; "80 acres best 
of corn and alfalfa land; 2% miles to coun: 
four churches; 4 mile to school; 2% miles to 
railway. For any other information “rite to 
Fred Swoveland Burroak, Kan. 


WISCONSIN 





Al 
Rock coun Padpnnarig: one mile from 
Evansville. t_ for price and de- 
scription. J. S. Higday, ‘Svansvitie. Wis. - 





MISCELLANEOUS 
A ‘A, 


Montana, Idaho, Wane or Oregon. 
Crop ‘payment or easy terms. ree. literature; 
‘mention state. Deut Mica. Northern 
Pacific Railway, 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing.................. ... Words, to run 


PRLS PRR TONS times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of §..................s00+ 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name aes 





Address 





Write your ad here: ee 











(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


BACK IN WALLACES’ FARMER AGAIN! 


Last year Mr. John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, Iowa, advertised some 
cockerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and received calls for more than he 
could supply. He wrote: »° 


Could have sold several times 
the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two issues in 
which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 inquiries. * cer- 
tainly was pleased with the results.. You can deperfd on me using 
your classified want ad columns if I have any surplus to sell.” 


THIS YEAR HE IS BACK ON THE CLASSIFIED PAGE AGAIN WITH 
ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS! 


Many of our other advertisers are doing the same thing. Mr. Baum- 
hover’s.ad will go to more than 125,000 readers a week. YOU can do the 
same with your advertisement. Send it in now! ~ 


“I did have very good results. 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS e 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS — HALB CH 
strain, accredited flock; cockerels, $5 : 
weight 7 pounds up; pul lets, $3 each, wei 
6 pounds up. Chas. L. Berry, Iowa City, Ip : 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, TRUE ¥ 
type, Fishel strain, in exhibition and general. 
utility; large, healthy stock; $3.00 each; 
isfaction guaranteed. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, I 
BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, THOMP ON 
and Halterman strains, $2.50 eaeh in = 
three or more, limited number specials $§ J 
each. O. C. Fuchs, Early, Towa. : 


RHODE ISLAND REDS: : 
INGLE COMB RED COCKERELS, TOW 
State College breeding, selected especi : 
for production, $2 to $3 each. Aitken Bro 
‘Paullina, Iowa 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND COCKERE ¥ 
inspected and banded, from hens of i 
record or more, $3 each. Henry Sibbel, Car 
roll, Iowa, Route 
CHOICE SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLA 
Red cockerels for sale. From 200 egg stra 
Sank red color. Geo, Hollinrake, Keithsburg 
















































SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Harold Tompkins, straight; A. Carver 
top on Tompkins. Fifty cockerels. A. Mau. 
rice, Monticello, Iowa. a 


WYANDOTTES ; 
REGAL-DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTS: 
cockerels, pedieress foundation stock, “Mar. 
tin Siete husky farm range birds, $3 ; 
each. H. Graves, Fairfax, Mo. 
CHOICE R. We WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK 
erels, $3 each. six or more $2.50, culled f 
production. L. H. Niemann, Guttenberg, ik 


TURKEYS 


AMMOTH BRONZE, BOURBON RED, 

White Holland. Early hatched, big, well 
developed birds. Toms weighing from’ 16 
19 pounds £4 each. Hens $8.50 each. Ove 
100 purebred, healthy birds to pick from. 
isfaction guaranteed or birds may be returne 
at my expense. A few extra good toms at $1) 
each. Prompt shipment. Murray McMurray, 
Box 303, Webster City, Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKE) 
toms; big-honed, prize-winning stock; farm 
raised; priced at $10 each. W. H. Gabk 
Colome, S&S. .D,, BR. 2, De Ne.3. : 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE T 

keys, from prize-winning stock and heay 
laying strain, toms $10, hens $7, satisfacti on 
guaranteed. Aloys Meyer, Waucoma, Iowa, 


GEESE : 

STANDARD BRED MAMMOT 
Toulouse geese, 
large kind. Mrs. 


ganders $3.50. h 
m. Jensen, Everly, Iowa,, 
Route 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK: 
CLOVER, $18 FER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double— recleaned, guaranteed to ce 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, 40; hard 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certifie 
Grimm at lowest prices; ali guaranteed an 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa.. 
CLOVER bab age ami ta HARDY 
clover, sweet clover and alfalfa. Hig 
aera free of noxious weeds, recleaned 
complies with Iowa seed law. Surplus of clo- 
ver here. Our price $2 to $4 per bushel below 


usual retail price, Ask for prices. Davis See 
Co., St. Peter, Minn. : 
RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, HARDY IDAHO™ sro’ 
alfalfa, Grimm, Cossack, gweet clover, timo-@ sau 
thy, and all other farm seeds. Write for sam-@ the 
ples and prices. DeKalb County Agricultural ® pe ; 
Association, DeKalb, Il. the 
HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927. Write for price-list. 
J. J. Newlin, Caos, Towa. 
BUY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 
ee and oS sweet clover, direct from 


































FOR SAL 











































Sam Bober, Newell, D., and save money. 
- tive 
‘ @ dro 
WHAT 1S A FRESH EGG? @ fed 
Eggs which are stored under artificial inf 
refrigeration for more than thirty days oa 


must be labeled and sold as cold storag¢# ton, 

eggs under_the Iowa law, according to in-@ dos: 

formation furnished by the Iowa Depart 

ment of Agriculture. B® oma 
Eggs that are held at home until they por 


show shrinkage can not be sold as fresh @ wh 
eggs under the Iowa law. Such eggs dog ¥*! 
not need to be branded as storage eg ‘ach 
but they can not be called fresh eggs. Am ™Y 
fresh egg is defined by the Iowa law a8 ing 
one that is not over fourteen days old, os 


clean and sound, with an air cell of two-# ~ i 
eighths of an inch or less in depth, yolkm™ Pl 
only slightly visible, white, firm and clear, baad 
and the germ not visible. ean 
Consumers can guard against infer : 
eges by insisting that their merchants 
label all eggs according to the standards 
provided in the Iowa law. Cold storag 
eggs of excellent quality may be p 
chased, for there is the same differenc 
in quality exhibited between No. 1 storagegy 
and inferior storage eggs as betweet aa 


fresh eggs and those which have hee 
held without proper refrigeration, 
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By A. Rambler 


A load of swine shown at the Chicago 
mternational that indicated the type of 
og now. in demand caused more comment 
than. any other swine exhibit on the 
ounds. This exhibit has proved edu- 
tional to both the public and the packer. 
any buyers are placing too much stress 
on dressing percentage. The amount 
eived for an animal from the consum- 
g public should determine the price 
aid for the live animal. So long as hams 
, 3 per cent and loins 2 per cent of 
‘the live weight buyers should be able to 
“yecognize a load -that has the highest 
_ percentage of high-priced cuts. Not until 
' this type of animals consistently tops the 
"market will the producer meet these re- 
uirements. 


= There are many ways of financing club 
"boys who wish to care for a brood: sow. 
“Mr. Latham, of O’Brien. county, is distrib- 
ting pure ‘blood sows to the club boys of 
is community under the following condi- 
_ tions: The boy upon receiving a sow 
agrees that he will feed the sow —unti! 
“weaning time, at which time Mr, Latham 
removes the sow to his farm. The boy 
ees to care for and feed the pigs until 
the annual fall sale at Archer, when all 
e pigs are sold. The boy who fed the 
' pigs will receive one-half the proceeds 
from the sale of his litter as his part of 
the compensation. Prizes are offered to 
boys who do the best work. This year 
Henry Boersma and Wayne Anderson, 
ho are enrolled in vocational agriculture, 
ook nearly half tHe prize money, or $23 
ach. 


fr. Burke, of the extension department 
the Missouri Agricultural College, has 
“@one some very laudable work among the 
‘“sheep men of ‘northern Missouri. The 
“yalue of good bucks has beem demonstrat- 
din carcass and fitting of the progeny. 
Burke has been grading the sheep at 
concentration point and the producer 
n sold his lambs by grade. There was 
h opposition to this at first, owing to 
e present system of selling, but it was 
“found that in several instances feeders 
rere able to take the unfinished animals 
ome and with a few weeks’ feeding sell 
_ them for as much as $2 more per hun- 
Buyers were willing to pay top» 
' prices for loads grading as selects. South- 
‘ern Towa has counties with 
ugh sheep that they might be graded 

nd sold collectively. 


Dairy products of the. United. States are 
ow within 1 per cent of the total con- 
mption. If they could be held there 
“and the cost of production lowered, dairy- 
‘ing would continue to be profitable. Why 
it not possible with our present sources 
information to heed some of the danger 
signals of overproduotion? 


Barley has in part lost its place in 
owa’s feeding program, owing to the fact 
hat some could not induce hogs to eat 

e 1928 crop. The Illinois Agricultural 
College determined that the barley was 

infected with “scab,” a pink fungus 
growth botanically known as Gibberella 
Saubinetti. Not only did they determine 
| the infectigm but they found that’ it could 
‘be fed to mature steers at a profit. From 
‘the results of the seven lots of cattle fed 
is was apparent that scabby barley could 
_ be fed more economically than corn or 
‘northern grown, barley. Cottonseed meal, 
corn silage and alfalfa hay were used in 
conjunction with the barley. Compara- 
» tively little pork was produced from the 
. droppings of the steers. However, lot 4, 
' fed native barley carrying a 47 per cent 
| infection of scab, cottonseed meal, alfalfa 
‘hay, and corn silage, cost only $10.95 per 
| hundredweight gain. Lot 7, fed corn, cot- 
| tonseed meal, alfalfa hay and corn silage 
@ost $12.15 per hundredweight gain. 

Will rape successfully follow soybeans? 
“Many swine men are using these crops in 
Pork production, but report that rape, 
When planted after soybeans, often turns 

€llow and does not make a profitable 
crop. Imtroduction of new crops brings 

w problems, both in growing and feed- 

hg. Indications are that soybeans plant- 

/ed with corn and hogged down, will pro- 
duce soft pork, even when tankage is sup- 
ied. If your experience with rape, when 
nted after soybeans, has been the 
me, drop Rambler a line. 


Ray C. Hormel, of the Hormel Packing 
, Austin, Minn., in an address before 
Iowa Cooperative Livestock Shippers’ 
ciation, made some marketing sug- 
tions that should be considered. 
Highty-six hogs, from thirteen producers, 
were graded out. These hogs were as 
far alike as it was possible to pick them 
©m external appearance; but it was 





‘found, when the animals were killed and 


dressed, that the yield varied 9.35 per 
cent. Speaking ine terms of dollars, and 
assuming that these hogs were worth $8.35 
per-cwt. the day they were purchased, 
one producer received 63 cents per cwt. 
more than he should, while another re- 
ceived 53 cents per cwt. less, or a differ- 
ence of $1.16 per cwt. Mr. Hormel called 
attention to the fact that the grader knew 
that the hogs he was selecting were to 
be checked upon slaughter, and took un- 
due pains in picking them. Upon these 
findings, Mr. Hormel suggests that it 
would be to better advantage to grade 
hogs as they come out of the cooler. The 
producer would receive his check forty- 
eight hours later, and would be paid on 
a yield basis. 


Such a change in marketing is looked 
upon by some as impractical. However, 
most changes are considered so, but once 
in operation, often: prove very simple. Pro- 
‘ducers who have developed breeding stock 
and who understand feeding in order to 
produce a premium carcass, should re- 
ceive proper remuneration. If hogs can 


not be graded alive, and can be graded 


upon leaving the cooler, certainly the sys- 
tem is worthy of trial. A packing plant 
putting this system into operation should, 
within a very short time, attract the bet- 
ter hogs to its plant. 


In a recent meeting of farmers who 
were interested in meeting the market 
requirements in hogs, questions pertain- 
ing to type and breed were continually 
asked. All were unanswerable until more 
conclusive tests are run, such- as the 
Swine Performance Record, that will give 
information in regard to the carcass. It 
will then be found that any market re- 
quirement can be met with'any breed by 
selecting proper bloodlines. These blood- 
lines are not definitely known at the pres- 
ent time. 





RUNNING WATER AT WATER PAIL 
PRICES 


A simple, semi-automatic, running wa- 
ter system can be installed in the farm 
home and the farm buildings at a cost 
which is generally less than $50. For the 


simplest and most inexpensive system, the 
only items of equipment necessary are a 
quarter horse power motor, a standard 
windmill or three-way farm pump, a pump 
jack, electric switches and wiring mate- 
rial and an underground pipe line. 

A water pipe from the pump to the 
house empties into the sink thru a faucet 
which is always open. Instead of opening 
the faucet to draw water, the housewife 
turns an electric switch on the wall above 
the sink. This switch starts the motor 
running at the pump and water flows 
thru the open pipe line immediately. 

If the water system is to supply a stock 


tank or the barn, as well as the house, , 


there must be a valve at the pump and 
another line of pipe from pump to stock 
tank, then to the barn and to the hog 
house, or wherever water is wanted. The 
valve which throws water into this pipe 
is always closed except when. water is 
being pumped thru this branch of the 
water system. When the owner needs 
water in the barn or barnyard, he first 
opens the valve in the water pipe and 
then starts the motor running. A second 
switch placed in a convenient spot and 
on a three-way circuit with the one over 
the sink in the house, answers this pur- 
pose. 

This system, suggested by the Michigan 
State College for those who are not able 
to install a complete water system, can 
be improved from time to time and other 
conveniences, such as storage tank and 
bath, added whenever possible. When 
electricity is not available, water is some- 
times pumped from the well to various 
parts of the house by means of a force 
pump with a three-way valve on the 
spout. The force pump-:is installed at the 
sink. It is well to install even a simple 
system in such a way that it can be im- 
proved and made more complete as soon 
as possible. 





COMPARATIVE DURABILITY OF 
WOODEN SHINGLES 

About twenty years ago, a roof of the 
Pennsylvania State College barn was laid 
with different kinds of wooden shingles, 
to test their durability. The shingles 
used were western red cedar, redwood and 
chestnut, and Pennsylvania pitch pine, 
loblolly pine, and chestnut creosoted. 

As reported in Pennsylvania Bulletin 
No. 230 (July, 198), no appreciable differ- 
ence can be observed after twenty years 
in the lasting qualities of the shingles 
used, the open tank creosoted pitch pine 
and loblolly pine apparently being: just as 
durable as the untreated redwood and 
western red cedar. There is, however, a 
striking difference in the physical prop- 
erties of the different’ woods. The. creo- 
soted pitch pine warps and twists exces- 
sively and is absolutely unsuited for use 
as shingles, while the creosoted loblolly 
pine has all the physical properties essen- 
tial for a good shingle, as it lies flat on 
the roof and with as little checking as 
either redwood or western red cedar. No 
difference in the physical properties of 
the redwood and western +red cedar was 
noted up to two years ago, since when the 
redwood shingles seem, to have a greater 
tendency to warp than the western red 
cedar. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


HEREFORDS 
a J and Ng Hereford Week fog 


mon, secre 
Des Moines, lows. 
SHORTHORNS 


Feb. 20—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
Mar. 14—Interstate Shorthorn Br 
Association, Shorthorn Bis 


Sioux city, F. 
pr a TR 
DUROC ene 


so 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 146—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS i 
1—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Towa. 


sale, at 
Brenner, 


Feb. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a servicesto our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in pexebved animals of any 
ind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding ——_ _ want in 
the way of a pure 8 or foun- 
dation stock of any ind, write us. All 
communications should ad to 


Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be eure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
= the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after pages are made up. New 
odventeomentn however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 





Field Notes 








SOME GOOD SPOTS 


Wm. O. Notz, of Creston, Iowa, is now 


offering gilts of March and April farrow, 





| to call in a custom sheller man. 





bred to his new. herd boar, Omar 
was sired by the junior champion: Overall, 
and should produce*some outstanding pigs 
mated to these Paramount and Beau 
Geste bred sows. Mr. Notz is pricing 
these gilts reasonably, and if you are in 
need of Spotted Poland gilts, write him 
for prices and description.—Advertising 
Notice. 

McKINLEY’S CHESTER WHITES 

McKinley Bros. & Sons, of Melrose, Ia., 
are sold out of boars, but are now offer- 
ing bred gilts weighing 225 pounds and 
up. They are bred to Prince, sired by 
White Hawk Jr., the grand champion 
boar of the Nebraska State Fair. They 
are pricing these gilts very reasonably. 


Anyone reeding breeding stock will find | 


some real investments here. Write them 
your wants.—Advertising Notice. 





ALLEN-WATSON HOLSTEIN SALE 


The sale of Holsteins held at the Allen- 
Watson Ranch, at Laurens, Iowa, proved 
to be one of the most successful sales ever 
held in: that section. A large and appre- 
ciative crowd was on hand, and the bid- 
ding was very spirited from start to fin- 
ish. As usual in sales of this kind, some 
animals went far below their real value. 
The average of this sale was very satis- 
factory. The top purebred cow, Princess 
Idaline Korndyke 2d, sold to Bohn Bros., 
of Rolfe, Iowa, for $475. The top grade 
cow went to J. Martin & Sons, of 
Ruthven, Iowa, site $260.- Five purebred 
bulls oversee © 2.25. Thirty-five grade 
females, ine = Rn, heifers and calves, av- 
eraged $118.40. a Purebred fe- 
males inane $216.2 





A small cylinder corn*sheller which can 
be operated with a two and one-half or 
three horse power gas engine, or with the 
tractor, is of special convenience and use 
to livestock feeders who do not need a 
larger individual sheller or do not feed 
enough’ shelled corn to make it’ profitable 
A sheller 
of this type has a higher capacity than 
a hand or small power spring sheller, as 
it shells 50° to 75 bushels per hour under 
average conditions. 

The small cylinder sheller can be 
equipped with an automatic feeder, an 
elevator to put the corn in a wagon or 
bin, and a cob stacker. 








3 HOLSTEINS 
-more Fat! 


"The Exdension Service. 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











Sired by Golden Gleam and the Supper: We guar- 
entee satisfaction. Write us your wants, - 


MeKE BROS., Crestea, lowa 


Known whererer Durocs 

Fireworks =a 
LL Ames, lowa 
FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 
— oor pretuctas pe =e } nag depth, 
EBNOTEK BROGB., 











Riverside. lows 


DUROCS 


cell 
ty by sons of Sati Sttits, Lucky 
rg oe Colonel. Immune. Priced right. 


G. A. SWENSON, 





Strike 
Will ship 
Dayten, lowa 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 

soaee boned fellows, just what ae are looking for. 
e from diseases. Priced right. Farm 2 miles 

north and half a mile east of town. 

EDWIN #4. WITTER, Storm Lake, Iowa 


DUROCS * =e: “a Spring Duroc Jersey boars 

re of Red Pathleader, 

y and Wilates bay aeeadion. Large. easy 

feeding, early maturing type fall boars. #40 #60, 

Spring boars, $30-¢s0. Giits same price. Wexniing 
pigs, pairs or trio not rela 

Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa. 


PORTER’S DUROCS PLEASE 


March and April farrowed boars ty The Zipper, full 
brother to the 19.7 G. C. Bobby Stilts. Also gilts 
either bred or oven. Will weigh up to 275 lhe. Exp. 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. Write, wire or call 
SAM PORTER, Center Point, iowa 














TROC BOAHFS spring farrow. big stretchy 
fellows, $35 to $40 each. Immune. Write or call. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H.8. Fain. Emmetsburg, Ia. 





POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Husky, good foot: d. stroug backed fellows. Grand- 
sons of Glant Pathfinder or Choice Goods. $40.00 buys 
a good 250 Ib. pig. Two tops at 850. Also a two year 
old herd hear.t Giant White Sox. for sale chear. in- 
spection invited. W.S. Austin, Dumont, Ia. 








PRODUCTION BKED POLANDS 
Good feeders, big litters. size for age. Boars sows 
and pigs shipped everywhere C. O. D. on approval. 
J.J. FELDMAN, Breda, towa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND B==2_ <1: 7s 


April tarrow. Thee gilts are sired by The 
epee avd Beare Geste and are b to Omar. 

There are many out-tanding individuals among these 
gilts and they are priced vary re»sonable. Write for 
description and price. WM.0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


* | CHESTER WHITES : 
10 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 10 


Big, rugged, chulera immune fellows. All out of 
Prize Winning ancestors. The biz easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approval the 
same as we huve for 78 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


Boars all sold but we have some big rugged gilts bred 
for March and April far ow. Goud individuals rep- 
resenting best of bleod Hines. Sh'p C. O. D. on appro- 
val. Write for deseription and prices. 
MecHinley Bros..& ms, Melrose, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


Tare money: bears—winter and spring farro 
Save money; buy now. for booklet on herd. 
J.J3.NBWLIN, Grimes, lowa 

On Iowa Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 
at farmer prices. 75 gilts to pick f om. Ali cholera 
immune. ney es ROD STOCK FAKM, 
BR. BK. Neo. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES __ 
HAMPSHIRES ° = me and head Cece Dees and 


Sows 
and Gilts. Will ship C. é'D. % 
C. A. PRENTIACE, Sac City, lowa 


@ARS, Purebred Hampshire beam ready for 
immediate use. Priced ay ox Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Sefma, lowa. 






































YORKSHIRES 


ORMSHIRE SWI™~E. Boars reduced to $20 

to $30 each. Bred gilts $30 to@ Seach. Open ellts 

$20 to $25. Also pigs and two miiking shorthorn cows. 
Witlttam Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS 











S* VERAL splendid Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pierertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yeariy test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.0.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
8 to8 mos. ofage. Eda. espers, ia. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Ramboultflet yeariing rams. 
20 Rambouillet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry BDept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Bred Oxford Ewes For Sale | 


Bred, priced and made right. 
W. RB. Hauser, R.F.B.No 4, Brookings, So. Dak. 
AUCTIONEERS 


HH. 8S. and W.B. BUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sates made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 
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NEXT baking day, make this 
test—mix two “batches”— 
oné with the flour you have 
been using—the other with 
LARABEE’S BEST. Notice 
how much easier LARABEE’S 
BEST makes your baking. 
Notice how uniform your 
loaves are. Then notice the 
Flavor. Its no trouble to tell the differ- 
ence because LARABEE’S BEST is made 
to produce superior baking, with a fla- 
vor all its own. 


Order a sack from your dealer today. 


The LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ABCE: 


fe 


CELOU 





